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EDITORIAL 


The Signal Role of Education in National Security 


hie democracy begins in the lives of little children, it is there that the 
defenses of democracy must be built. 

At best our military forces can purchase sorely needed time. They can win 
battles; they will win the war. But the peace must be waged, won, and preserved 
by the people. To win the war and to preserve the peace the teachers and the 
public schools of America are firmly committed. 

In a world torn by conflicting ideologies, the schools must be a stabilizing 
force for children and youth. In the years of struggle which inevitably lie ahead, 
the schools must serve the essential purposes of their communities. Most of all, 
they must develop in the rising generation the skills, the understandings, and the 
attitudes needed to preserve democratic America and to promote peace and co- 
operation among the nations. 

Twice in our memory we have been victorious in a world war. Twice in our 
memory we have lost the peace. The labor, the travail, and the tears of war have 
been to no avail. It must not happen here again! 

In World War II we consumed our seed-corn. We neglected the education 
of our children. We plundered teaching staffs to produce materials of war. We 
used youth indiscriminately to guarantee our immediate survival. These mistakes 
must not be repeated. 

Today an undeclared war must be won. Tomorrow we must rebuild a world. 
This requires an educated, informed, thinking citizenry. In the long pull, the suc- 
cess of American democracy, the development of a sound internal economy, and 
the exercise of able, informed leadership, at home and abroad, will underwrite our 
own safety and the peace of the world. 

As goes public education, so goes America! 

Our school children must be well housed. They must be taught by teachers 
with sympathetic understanding, whose skills constantly are improved. It is as 
important to widen the vision of teachers and to add to their insights as to in- 
crease the effective range of an airplane or a submarine, for this generation must 
preserve America and produce a peaceful, cooperative world. 

Effective mobilization of America’s forces in the present conflict demands wise 
use of the full potential of our schools. Come war, come peace, we dare not ignore 


the long leverage which the schools exert. In their support, promotion, and im- 


provement lies much of the substantial hope for a decent future for mankind. 
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OF 
LABORATORY EXPERIENCES IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


Leonard O. Andrews 


a teaching has been a part 
of preparation for elementary-school 
teaching since the first normal schools 
were founded in this country over a 
hundred years ago and has been ex- 
tended to preparation for secondary- 
school teaching since 1900. It has been 
a generally recognized requirement in 
college curricula and in state-certifica- 
tion standards for two decades. 

In recent years, laboratory experi- 
ences and activities of endless variety 
have been introduced. In fact, it is 
probably accurate to describe the pres- 
ent as a period of transition. From a 
single student-teaching course of short 
duration the movement is toward sev- 
eral increasingly responsible laboratory 
experiences designed to develop mini- 
mum teacher competencies. This devel- 
opment bids fair to continue for several 
years as new experiences are introduced, 
new patterns of laboratory activities 
are devised, and research programs are 
organized. 

Attention to this trend was brought 
into sharp focus by the publication in 
1948 of School and Community Labora- 
tory Experiences in Teacher Education. 
The decision of the (then) American 
Association of Teachers Colleges to re- 
write in qualitative instead of quantita- 
tive terms its standard on student teach- 
ing which had stood for 25 years, 
prompted an extensive study of practice 
in member colleges. As the study pro- 
gressed the scope widened, principles 
were developed, promising institutional 
practices were reported, and a new 


*Subcommittee of the Standards and Surveys 
Committee of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges: John G. Flowers, Allen D. 
Patterson, Florence Stratemeyer, Margaret Lind- 
sey, School and Community Laboratory Ex- 
periences in Teacher Education. American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges, Oneonta, N. Y., 
1948. 340 p. 





Laboratory experience in school and 
community is becoming increasingly the 
center of advance in the education of 
teachers. Some of the current trends in 
this rapidly developing movement are 
treated in this article. Mr. Andrews is 
Coordinator of Student Field Experience, 
College of Education, The Ohio State 
University. He describes here the long- 
range plan for professional laboratory 
experiences as recently developed at his 
institution. The suggestions presented by 
the author are applicable in teacher- 
education programs generally. 











standard evolved. Standard VI* differs 
from the usual accrediting standard in 
that it represents a long-range goal to- 
ward which teacher-preparing institu- 
tions can strive for a period of years. 
No exact pattern is prescribed; indeed, 
initiative, flexibility, and adaptation to 
local conditions are encouraged. This 
unusual and thoroughly democratic 
approach is commendable in accredit- 
ing practice, but it immediately poses 
problems. Faculties may well ask them- 
selves, “What pattern of experiences 
should our college have?” and “What 
activity should we add to our curricu- 
lum first?” 

Before turning to a discussion of 
such practical problems, it might be 
helpful to examine some of the pres- 
sures that have fostered the recent devel- 
opment of new and varied professional- 
laboratory experiences. A clear under- 
standing of these forces will help faculty 
members to plan new programs and 


Subcommittee of the Committee on Stand- 
ards and Studies: John G. Flowers, Florence 
Stratemeyer, Allen D. Patterson, Margaret 
Lindsey, Recommended Standards Governing 
Professional Laboratory Experiences and Student 
Teaching and Evaluative Criteria. American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Oneonta, N. Y., 1949. 38 p. 
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activities more effectively to meet the 
needs of prospective teachers. 


Some Stimuli Toward Curriculum 
Change in Teacher Education 
Today 


For years there has been growing 
pressure toward greater professionaliza- 
tion of the teacher. Recently this has 
been taking the form of a demand for 
higher competence on the part of the 
newly certificated teacher. The validity 
of this demand may be tested in terms 
of the four attributes of a profession 
as stated by William Clark Trow: * pro- 
fessional knowledge, research sources, 

rofessional techniques, and professional 
judgment. The work of a professional 
man may be characterized as diagnosis, 
prognosis, and treatment. Professional 
knowledge alone seems scarcely suffici- 


ent; professional techniques are re- 
quired. The development of a high 
p asain of skill and judgment clearly re- 


quires extensive practical experience 
under laboratory conditions. 

The extreme variety and complexity 
of the demands made on a beginning 
teacher today also serve to focus at- 
tention on the need for extensive pre- 
service experience of a broad and func- 
tional type. Over the years, theoretical 
professional courses have been the target 
of sharp criticism. When experienced 
teachers are enrolled in the same class 
with preservice students, the contrast in 
attitude and interest is compelling evi- 
dence of the value of experience in the 
building of understanding. 

Even apart from such considerations, 
many sincere college teachers have de- 
sired to “practice what they teach” and 
have sought to organize their courses 
on a functional basis. This effort has 
often resulted in the inclusion of lab- 
oratory experiences of some kind or in 
the organization of such activities in 
close association with a course, if not 
as a part of it. 

Finally, the constant chorus of stu- 


*Trow, William Clark. “Four Professional 


Attributes.” The Phi Delta Kappan 27:118-119; 
December, 1945. 
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dent demand, “Give us something really 
practical, something we can use,” has 
tended to point to the importance of 
laboratory experiences. 


Projecting a Long-Range Plan of 
Laboratory Experiences for a 
Given College 


In every teacher-preparing institution 
the question arises, “What pattern of 
laboratory experiences should our col- 
lege have?” Careful study of the broad 
scope of activities recommended in 
Standard VI leaves many college people 
baffled. The nature of the standard 
itself, as suggested earlier, is such that 
it seems altogether unattainable in the 
immediate future even in strong insti- 
tutions. Many college committees are 
wrestling with the problem. 

As one concrete attempt to lay a 
broad basis for thought and action, 
such a plan is reported here. The ac- 
count is strictly a progress report; a 
report of goals to be striven for, not a 
record of achievement. Actually, the 
program may never develop in this form 
at all. The Field-Experience Committee 
of the College of Education at The 
Ohio State University developed the 
plan to guide their thinking and focus 
their efforts. Several of the nine parts 
are in actual operation. Some are op- 
tional; others are required. Some ex- 
periences are still of very poor quality; 
others vary in the results obtained from 
student to student. The plan is out- 
lined as follows: 


A Suggested Sequence of Professional- 
Field-Laboratory Experiences for Stu- 
dents in the College of Education 


1. Evaluation of experiences prior to entrance 
into the college and the preparation of a plan 
for further experiences for each individual stu- 
dent 

2. Introduction of functional laboratory ex- 
periences as an integral part of professional 
courses (and nonprofessional courses whenever 
possible) 

3. School exploratory experiences of a gen- 
eral nature, including exploratory teaching, early 
in the professional sequence 
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4. A community-service-agency experience 
either on a voluntary basis or on a course basis 

5. Increasingly responsible school experiences 
as a functional part of advanced professional 
courses 

6. When necessary, further experiences should 
be included to insure an adequate background 
of knowledge and understanding of the prin- 
ciples of child growth and development 

7. Full-time, responsible student teaching for 
at least one quarter in a carefully selected public 
school 

8. Post-student-teaching observation and par- 
ticipation experiences 

9. A one-year, part-time, paid internship as 
a part of an organized program for post-certifica- 
tion study and growth. 


The College Field-Experience Com- 
mittee is actively at work just now in 
an effort to improve and increase the 
emphasis on points 1, 3, 4, and 7. In 
the various departments of the College 
other committees are laying plans for 
further implementation of parts of the 
program. The experience at The Ohio 
State University encourages the belief 
that the professional-education faculty 
of any college preparing teachers can 
lay out a similar long-range plan for a 
sequence of increasingly responsible 
laboratory experiences. Such a skeleton 
outline, even without official college 
approval, can be used by staff members 
to give a sense of direction and sugges- 
tions as to next steps. The whole task 
calls for the experimental approach: 
formulating hypotheses as to the best 
ways of achieving desired results, defin- 
ing purposes, devising programs, trying 
them out, evaluating results, and start- 
ing over again. 

The individual points of the plan 
outlined are hereinafter described in 
greater detail. No attempt is made in 
this report to evaluate the program 
as it operates now in the College of 
Education. Rather, the emphasis is on 
the nature of the experiences them- 
selves, the desired objectives, and the 
problems involved in putting them into 
operation in any college curriculum. 

1. Evaluation of previous experi- 
ences. Potential teachers exhibit indi- 


vidual differences in as great a variety 
as do any other learners. This variety 
is particularly striking in their back- 
grounds of experiences with children, 
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youth, and adults. Some know they 
want to teach because of the stimula- 
tion they have received from groups 
of children they have directed. Others 
have never been closely associated with 
children or even served as leaders of 
groups of their peers. Each entering 
student should be required to prepare 
a rather comprehensive report of his 
background of experience, to be retain- 
ed as one part of his personnel record. 
Ideally, this report should be in dupli- 
cate so that the student’s adviser has a 
copy, and one is available in the central 
office. 

A record of past experience is merely 
a means to a more important goal: 
effective planning and guidance. Most 
colleges have inadequate staffs for cen- 
tral-personnel-office activities and for 
faculty-student planning. If the main- 
taining of experience records results 
only in buying more filing cabinets, 
then it is hard to justify. An individu- 
ally tailored plan for professional-labor- 
atory experiences as a part of the pro- 
fessional preparation of each student is 
the minimum goal, and such a plan re- 

uires periodic review with faculty-stu- 

ent evaluation to fulfill its potentiali- 
ties. 

2. Functional laboratory experiences 
in all courses. There seems to be high 
validity to the old saying, “Teachers 
teach as they were taught, and not as 
they were taught to teach.” Example is 
still more potent than precept, challeng- 
ing college teachers to make their 
courses as functional as the public edu- 
cation they describe in their lectures. 
Laboratory experiences, on campus and 
off, in class and out, can be made an 
integral part of almost any professional 
course. They provide a basis for under- 
standing, a situation for tryout, and a 
source for real problems. Often they 
afford an opportunity for personal 
growth as well as a feeling of reality 
which appeals greatly to the modern un- 
dergraduate. The values inherent in the 
group processes now employed in some 
college classes, organized on a labora- 
tory time schedule, are just beginning 
to be given the recognition and study 
they deserve. 
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The best teaching in any college 
ought to be in its professional-education 
courses. It is unrealistic to urge pro- 
fessors of subject-matter courses to in- 
troduce laboratory procedures if pro- 
fessional courses consist largely of lec- 
tures from the ivory tower of theory. 
Since functional instruction is_ far 
from universal in professional-education 
courses, it is to their credit that many 
liberal-arts professors are making excel- 
lent use of the natural laboratory op- 
portunities afforded by their subject 
areas and available in nearby communi- 
ties. True, obstacles must be overcome. 
Teaching loads are heavy, and it takes 
initiative and energy to make such ex- 
periences functional. Unfortunately, it 
still seems much easier (but not half so 
satisfying) to tell students how to do 
things than to guide them as they build 
skills and understandings through actual 
experience. 

3. School exploratory experiences. 
At the beginning of the regular sequence 
of professional courses a student des- 
perately needs a background of under- 
standing: What is teaching like? What 
does a teacher do? How does a school 
operate? What does a teacher need to 
know? What competencies make a good 
teacher? Book knowledge alone is woe- 
fully insufficient. Firsthand experience 
is essential, but infrequent, heterogene- 
ous, individual observations are not 
very productive for most students. 
Group visits and observations are valu- 
able, but it takes a period of actual 
living in an operating school, on campus 
or off, to produce results. Students can 
thus fet acquainted with a whole school 
and see it through the eyes of assistant 
staff members—no longer relying solely 
on the memory of their impressions as 
pupils. A few weeks of this kind of ex- 
perience can help a student in making 
many personal decisions, answering im- 
portant questions: Do I want to teach? 
What subject? What grade level? Will 
I like teaching as a life work? 

Many colleges, particularly teachers 
colleges, now require several weeks or 
even months of full-time, resident ex- 
perience as an observer and participant 
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in a public school. Often liberal-arts col- 
leges and universities find such major 
curriculum changes very difficult to ef- 
fect. Patterns that are possible without 
great change deserve special mention. 
Colleges that open late in the fall, or 
have extensive vacations while the pub- 
lic schools are in session, can provide 
students with two-week periods or more 
of full-time service as assistant staff mem- 
bers in public schools during such inter- 
vals. The “School Exploratory Experi- 
ence,” * as it is called in The Ohio State 
University, has proved effective. Addi- 
tional values, frequently neglected al- 
together, are achieved: a firsthand ap- 
reciation of the problems of the open- 
ing days of school and a sympathetic 
understanding of the importance and 
function of school administration. 
Schools are busy places in September; 
alert, eager assistants who are ready to 
pay their way with service in return for 
a vital laboratory experience are wel- 
come. 

Exploratory teaching for freshmen 
or sophomores has long been the dream 
of many educators. Difficult though it 
is to arrange, it can be provided and is 
quite effective. Sometimes it is a part 
of a full-time participation experience 
such as the “School Exploratory” one in 
September. Sometimes it can be organ- 
ized as a special laboratory part of an 
early course in elementary or secondary 
education. The campus class may be in- 
terrupted, and the students may report 
for two weeks—or for a specified number 
of periods, sometimes as few as two or 
three—to a particular class where they 
proceed in quick succession through ob- 
servation, active participation, and brief 
exploratory teaching. The teaching is 
often organized as an enrichment ex- 
perience for the children—perhaps the 
bringing of illustrative material on the 
unit at hand; but even at that level, the 
student gets his first taste of being in 
charge of a class, directing learning. Col- 
leges without campus schools need not 


*Andrews, L. O. “School Exploratory Experi- 
ence for Prospective Teachers.” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin 29:147-157, 168; September 13, 
1950. 
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excuse themselves by saying, “We can’t 
do that!” Actually, exploratory teaching 
can be provided in public schools 
through sound, cooperative effort, with 
clear delineation of objectives. The Col- 
lege of Education at The Ohio State 
University arranges such an experience 
in hundreds of public-school classrooms 
every year. 

4. A community-Service-agency ex- 
perience. Many of our best teachers 
have had valuable experience in com- 
munity-service agencies, simply as part 
of their growing up and their sharing 
of community responsibilities. Oppor- 
tunities for such experience exist in all 
communities, large and small. They 
exist even in rural areas, though they 
may be harder to find there than in the 
cities. Assistance, initiative, and imagi- 
nation are often desperately needed. 
College students welcome the challenge 
offered by leadership and helper roles 
in churches; in character-building organ- 
izations, such as scout, campfire, and 
rural-youth groups; in recreation pro- 
grams; in summer camps; in settlement 
houses; and in other social agencies. 
Experiences of this type produce growth 
in leadership skills and increased un- 
derstanding of community life, social 
problems, and child growth and devel- 
opment as well as the less-easily meas- 
ured but very real personality develop- 
ment that many students experience. 

Community-agency experiences have 
been added to the curriculum in three 
ways: as integral parts of existing 
courses, as background requirements for 
admission to certain stages of teacher 
preparation such as junior standing, 
and as central parts of specially designed 
elective courses. It is encouraging that 
the exploratory work done at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Wayne University, 
Miner Teachers College, and other 
institutions is being followed by similar 
efforts in many teachers colleges and in 
liberal-arts colleges as well. 

Success in this area requires good 
public relations, an adequate program 
for joint supervision, and sound pro- 
motion of student interest. Voluntary 


experiences are valuable but may lack 
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direction and defy integration into 
the total curriculum. Required special 
courses may add to an already over- 
loaded curriculum. Student need must 
be the basis of decisions as to the extent 
and scope of such experiences. 

A philosophical question may be 
raised here: How does one develop a 
true, social sensitivity as a professional 
worker? A genuine social awareness, 
a sense of community responsibility, a 
true professional attitude certainly are 
desiderata for the teacher. Is it possible 
that these qualities can be developed 
more effectively through community ex- 
periences than in most other ways? Is 
there any approach more promising 
than to provide a young person with an 
experience in which he identifies him- 
self with a new social group—different 
from his accustomed face-to-face group 
—long enough to accept the purposes 
of the new group as his purposes, to rec- 
ognize the needs of the group as his 
responsibility, and to have the emo- 
tional experience of playing a vital role 
in human betterment? Further study 
and analysis of student experiences in 
this area may provide an answer. 

5. Increasingly responsible school ex- 
periences. Commonly called participa- 
tion, this step includes experiences 
ranging between passive observation and 
fully responsible teaching. Preceding 
or paralleling methods courses, partici- 
patory experiences are a logical and 
very necessary part of preparation for 
responsible student teaching. By this 
means the period of induction into stu- 
dent teaching is lengthened and extend- 
ed downward into the earlier years and 
terms of college. This value in itseli 
would be justification enough, but such 
experiences also give point and purpose 
to advanced professional courses. Some 
methods teachers even use the problems 
students find in classrooms as the chief 
points of departure for the work of 
such courses. 

The number of activities in which 
students can engage is legion. ‘Teachers 
who fail to understand the purposes 
of participation sometimes keep stu- 
dents sitting by interminably, passively 
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cooling their heels. Conversely, exploi- 
tation of students is certainly possible 
and must be guarded against by —7 
the nature of the experience as a peri 
of growth through a variety of activities 
instead of a way for the teacher to un- 
load despised routine tasks such as paper 
checking. Cooperating teachers appre- 
ciate student help, but they must rec- 
ognize that good results require detailed 
planning and much active direction. 

The —- of organization and the 
types of schools used vary widely. Full- 
time experience for days or weeks, half- 
day or hour assignments regularly for 
a time, and limited schedules of one or 
two periods a week for a whole term 
or semester are common variations. The 
availability of a campus school and the 
proximity of cooperating schools greatly 
influence schedule-making. Daily con- 
tact with the school probably is superior 
to other arrangements. Regardless of 
pattern, careful planning with students 
and close coordination between college 
class and cooperating school are essential 
to insure worth-while results. 

6. An understanding of child growth 
and development. This point is includ- 
ed in the outline primarily as a caution. 
Ideally, understanding of the child in 
the classroom would result from the 
experiences already described. Formerly, 
elaborate and detailed case studies of 
individuals were made, and detailed 
analysis of the human material of a 
group or class is still often required. 
Evidences of carry-over from these ac- 
tivities into student teaching and regu- 
lar teaching have often been very disap- 
pointing. Emphasis on understanding 
children as a functional resultant of 
other experiences may prove sufficient, 
but faculty members are cautioned to 
evaluate the effectiveness of this ap- 
proach and to supplement it whenever 
necessary. Knowledge of the findings of 
research in child study and the methods 
of using such knowledge in school and 
community are too important to be left 
to chance. Eventually, ways may be dis- 
covered to provide these important com- 
petences more directly and economically. 

7. Full-time, responsible student 
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teaching. The new standards of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education specify some full- 
time student teaching, and the trend 
is toward at least a brief period in a 
public school. The valuable features 
of this provision, as compared with the 
older one-hour or one-period-a-day as- 
signment in a laboratory school, include 
experience in all phases of a teacher’s 
work, acquaintance with the operation 
of the whole school, opportunity to 
develop greater self-confidence for regu- 
lar teaching which lies just ahead, and 
articipation in school-community re- 
ations. Student teachers of home eco- 
nomics and agriculture have adequately 
demonstrated the great value of resi- 
dence in the community in which stu- 
dent teaching is done, an advantage 
that is made possible in any field of 
teaching through this type of assign- 
ment. 

Full-time student teaching certainly 
does not mean taking over the full- 
day’s schedule of a regular teacher. It 
provides a period of weeks in which a 
student can give undivided attention 
to those experiences which will pro- 
mote growth into all the responsibili- 
ties of teaching. Specifically, it will in- 
clude some responsible teaching, exten- 
sive participation and observation, and 
plenty of time for studying and plan- 
ning. 

Experience indicates that it is easier 
to secure facilities for student teaching 
when it is organized on an all-day 
basis. The assistance of the student 
more adequately repays the supervising 
teacher for the time and energy that 
goes into planning and directing the 
beginner. Thus, money compensation 
becomes less of a consideration. Further- 
more, since students do not have to re- 
turn to the campus daily, a greater 
number of towns, cities, and rural com- 
munities may be included, thus enlarg- 
ing the number of good schools and 
good teachers available to student 
teachers. 

Unfortunately, as the distances to co- 
operating schools increase, the time and 
cost of traveling done by college super- 
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visors also increase. This burden is 
not without its compensations, since 
college supervisors come in contact with 
many more schools and teachers, and in 
turn, more schools are involved in teach- 
er-education activities—both of which 
are results greatly to be desired. A more 
serious complication is scheduling. To 
make a period of full-time off-campus 
experience possible, schedule modifica- 
tions are frequently made. In some in- 
stances a special professional semester 
is adopted, as has been done at Indiana 
University and Bowling Green State 
University. The off-campus period can 
thus be balanced against an on-campus 
period during which the student spends 
all his time on professional courses. Ir- 
regular scheduling is made possible by 
the student’s entire program for the 
semester being under the control of the 
department of education. 

8. Post-student-teaching observation 
and participation. Unfortunately, in 
most colleges, if experiences of this type 
are possible at all, they are largely vol- 
untary on the part of the student. Prob- 
ably at no other time does a regular 
teacher have as high motivation to ob- 
serve and to broaden his background 
of experience. Professional courses and 
student teaching have opened new hori- 
zons and raised many questions. This is 
the time to compare and to contrast 
types of schools, different methods, and, 
indeed, different philosophies of educa- 
tion. Students frequently recognize par- 
tially developed skills and unfinished 
projects to which they would like to 
give further attention under guidance. 

If a capstone course is provided in 
the teacher-education curriculum, it 
can incorporate laboratory experiences 
along with the process of pulling ideas 
together, settling conflicts, and giving 
security of understanding. Passive ob- 
servation begins to be very meaningful 
and profitable at this stage, and it is 
very easy to arrange. Getting places for 
participation of large numbers poses a 
more serious problem. Fortunately, a 
student has by this time developed a 
higher order of skills than at the time 
of earlier participation and is much 
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more readily accepted as an assistant by 
both the laboratory-school teacher and 
the public-school teacher. . 

9. Internship. Sporadic attempts have 
been made over the past two decades 
to develop programs of internship, and 
they are rare even yet. Always a sound 
approach in principle, internship has 
ever-present possibilities of exploitation 
in practice. The term itself has been 
very loosely used, and this has produced 
confusion. A professionally acceptable 
definition treats internship as a period 
of employment of a certificated gradu- 
ate, lasting usually for a year (at least 
a semester), as a part-time teacher with 
complete responsibility for one-third to 
two-thirds of a regular teaching load 
and a planned program of participation 
and study directed jointly by the train- 
ing institution and the public school. 
Thus, it becomes a high-level training 
program with a true professional char- 
acter and has almost the effect of a pro- 
bationary year. 

Why have such programs not become 
common? Various influences have de- 
tracted at different times: scarcity of 
potential applicants, lack of supervi- 
sory staff, inadequate controls over cer- 
tification, inadequate salaries, and other 
factors often involving possible abuse. 

Now is the time, with a surplus of 
degree-holding, certificated secondary- 
school teachers in some fields, to explore 
and develop professionally sound, fifth- 
year programs involving internship. 
Such programs should provide the pro- 
fession with its best opportunity to 
guarantee to the public that new en- 
trants to the teaching ranks have dem- 
onstrated professional competence. Here, 
perhaps, more than anywhere else, is a 
real challenge to teacher-education in- 
stitutions and public school systems to 
explore the potentialities of close co- 
operation. 


Need for Research 


In an area as important as the labora- 
tory aspects of teacher education, it is 
a tragic fact that significant research 
findings are practically nonexistent. In- 
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deed, the term “experimental programs” 
must be used very loosely in this con- 
nection. The pioneering has been done, 
and innovations are springing up every- 
where; but the job of scientific evalua- 
tion remains relatively untouched. 

Experienced supervisors can cite many 
dramatic cases of student growth, and 
collectively the studied judgments of 
such specialists are probably sound. 
Granting that assumption, however, the 
fact remains that there is little evidence 
to show that any particular pattern of 
experiences is the best one for this col- 
lege or for that curriculum. Moreover, 
there is littke more than the personal 
prejudices of advisers to serve as guides 
in planning the sequence of activities 
for any given student. The difficulty of 
getting worth-while data in this area 
is overshadowed by the even greater 
problem of securing concrete evidence 
as to what constitutes student-teaching 
success, what the characteristics of a 
superior teacher are, and how to meas- 
ure them. 

Facing the facts should not lead to 
despair, for there are very encouraging 
signs on the horizon. In its June issue 
The Journal of Teacher Education re- 
ported a meeting in Atlantic City last 
February at which time the initial steps 
were taken to coordinate the efforts of 
the various groups now working on 
these related problems. True, the re- 
search results are as yet fragmentary 
and inconclusive, but competent work- 
ers are at last beginning to isolate sta- 
tistically significant facts about the 
qualities of the successful teacher—an 
area heretofore largely relegated to the 
limbo of subjective judgment. 

With good fortune, barring too se- 
vere political and economic dislocation, 
another decade should see excellent 
progress. The great foundations are 
beginning to recognize the importance 
of supporting social research, and now 
is the time for promoting fundamental 
studies in the field of teacher education. 


Immediate Next Steps 


Even without extensive research find- 
ings, it is not necessary to wait longer 
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before making progress. Under the 
guiding influence of the new Standard 
VI and the judgments and evaluations 
of students, beginning teachers, and 
staff members, constructive changes can 
be made in teacher-education programs. 
Courses can be modified internally, op- 
tional experiences can be added and 
promoted with students, and small pilot 
programs can be initiated—all this, 
without taking time for the formal re- 
vision of existing curricula and college 
catalogs. It is not necessary to wait for 
the 1960- or 1970-model curriculum be- 
fore beginning to make piecemeal im- 
provements. Over-all revision of cur- 
ricula is highly desirable; but unfortu- 
nately, many faculties find it almost 
impossible to approve major innova- 
tions in their entirety. Any group of a 
dozen leaders in teacher education can 
outline a superior curriculum—better 
than almost anything we have now— 
in a couple of days; but few of the au- 
thors can get the plan adopted and 
funds budgeted for it in their own in- 
stitutions in a decade. 

The moral is to begin improvements 
now. A thumbnail sketch of the steps 
that might be taken may serve to sum- 
marize the suggestions of this article. 


1. Examine your surrounding community to 
discover: 

a. Those schools and coummunity agencies 
that are doing the best job and those that 
are most in need of assistance 

b. Those situations that would provide 
profitable learning opportunities for students. 
2. Select a type of experience which seems 

promising, and clarify the goals desired. 

8. Outline briefly and clearly the broad 
limits of the activities and experiences desired. 
Add these experiences to the program either as: 

a. A recommended optional activity 

b. An integral part of a regular course 

c. A part of a reorganized curriculum. 
4. Sell the plan, strictly on its merits, to 

school and community leaders, students, and 
staff members with careful attention to the 
following principles: 

a. Service must be rendered in return for 
training opportunities. Every good plan must 
be mutually beneficial. 

b. The operation of the plan must be a 
cooperative venture with full give-and-take 
between institutions. 

















EXPERIMENTAL LABORATORY PROGRESS 


c. The plan must be thoroughly demo- 
cratic in conception and operation. 

5. Provide all persons in any way connected 
with a new activity with a brief statement to 
include: 

a. Purposes 

b. Over-all plan of operation—the “ground 
rules” 

c. Clear delineation of the 
be followed. 


mechanics to 


6. Maintain a constant and professionally 
sound program of public relations. This is 
especially important when the staff is too limit- 
ed for adequate supervision. 

7. Constantly express appreciation to all off- 
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campus agencies and persons for their assistance 
in this activity as well as in the total teacher- 
education program. 

8. Get evaluations from students, cooperating 
teachers, staff members, and all other persons 
involved, both individually and in groups. 

9. Revise the program on the basis of the 
evaluations, and repeat. 


The most important single suggestion 
is this, “Examine your surroundings. 
You will be amazed at the opportunities 
you will find. Get your students started 
using the laboratories at hand, rather 
than wishing for those you do not have.” 





Tue PATTERN OF TEACHER EDUCATION DURING A 
PERIOD OF PARTIAL OR TOTAL MOBILIZATION 


Under no circumstance is reduction of the over-all time for preparation of a teacher justifi- 
able. Adequate preparation is essential for teachers who will mold the minds of the genera- 
tion that must win the ideological struggle in which our nation is engaged. As the tempo of 


national life increases, teacher-education programs should keep pace. 


Accelerated programs 


which do not eliminate important experiences, abridge essential content, or interrupt significant 


sequences are acceptable. 


Prospective teachers are at the same time students and citizens. In both roles they should 
participate actively in community life—particularly in those aspects of community life arising 
from the necessity for mobilization of manpower, resources, and home defense. This participa- 
tion should be directed toward the development of qualities of leadership which can be used 
in these areas after the students have become teachers. It is therefore essential that programs 
of teacher education be examined for evidence that such experiences are provided. 

Teacher-education institutions will have added responsibility in providing for the upgrading 
of teachers in service. This is essential for all teachers, but it is particularly so for those who 


have entered service with substandard preparation. 


Such a program will necessitate some 


differentiation in both on-campus and off-campus offerings provided for: 
1. Former teachers who have returned to the profession after a considerable time 


~- 


2. Teachers who have moved from one level or type of education to another 


3. Teachers with little or no preparation for teaching who have been employed on an 


emergency basis. 


Increased emphasis should be placed upon the off-campus phases of the in-service program. 
Such courses, workshops, or seminars should reflect the educational and professional integrity 
of the institution sponsoring them. The cooperation of professional organizations and _ local 
school systems in initiating and organizing such programs should be encouraged. 

The influence of faculties of teacher-education institutions is felt throughout the entire 


structure of the public school system. 


The retention of highly qualified faculties for these 


institutions is imperative. This need should be taken into consideration in any national pro- 


gram for the utilization of manpower. 


The quality of teacher-education programs relates directly to the financial support which 
they receive. As the central importance of education in the period ahead becomes clearer, it 
is increasingly evident that financial support of teacher education must not simply be retained 
at its present level but be increased. Our system of public education must not be starved at 
its source.—Policy statement approved by the National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards at Madison, Wisconsin, August, 1950. 








CULTURAL LAG, THE STATUS QUO, 
AND TEACHER EDUCATION 


Theodore I. Lenn 


= changes so slowly as an 
idea. Yet ideas must change if the 


human race is to keep up with the ma- 
terial things it is constantly creating. 
The failure of society’s ways of think- 
ing and evaluating to keep pace with 
technological inventions is the greatest 
shortcoming of contemporary civiliza- 
tion. * 

When it comes to devising . . . for the des- 
truction of humanity, we are able to produce 
ever better battleships . . . bomb sights. . . 
and atom bombs. There seems to be no limit 
to the intelligence we apply to the technical 
problems .. . We pool . . . university labora- 
tories, scientific foundations and industrial re- 
search ... 

On the other hand, we approach the whole 
social and cultural problem of war with atti- 
tudes dating back to the period of bows and 
arrows and the battle-axe, if not the fist-hatchet 
— As matters now stand, our failure to 
bridge the gulf between devastating war ma- 
chinery and our institutional approach to the 
war problem may ultimately wipe out human 
civilization with atom bombs and bacterial 
warfare.* 


If maximum social progress is to take 
place, the advances of the material cul- 
ture must not be impeded; the pace 
of the nonmaterial culture must be 
made commensurate. Whereas the ma- 
terial culture provides the instrumental 
means for achieving the ends of human 
desire, the nonmaterial culture is called 
upon to identify the ends themselves. 
The very core of the nonmaterial cul- 
ture, however, stands accused of being 
the cause of the social lag; namely, tra- 
ditions, customs, attitudes, and values. 

A primary obligation of teacher edu- 
cation is to recognize that the mission 
of contracting the cultural lag lies 


*Ogburn, William F. Social Change. B. W. 
Huebsch, New York, 1922; Barnes, Harry Elmer. 
Historical Sociology. Especially Part III. The 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1948. 

* Barnes, Harry Elmer. “Cultural Lag.” Air 
Affairs 1:43-44; Autumn, 1947. 





In this article a sociologist looks at the 
responsib‘lity of teacher education in re- 
lation to the imbalance between social 
and technological advance. He sees the 
preparation of the teacher as the key to 
progress both in the material and in the 
nonmaterial essentials of Western civili- 
zation. Mr. Lenn is Assistant Professor of 
Sociology, Teachers College of Connecti- 
cut. He was visiting Assistant Professor of 
Educational Sociology, New York Univer- 
sity, Summer of 1950. 











heavily within its province. Education 
is a process whereby the knowledge of 
a people is passed on from one genera- 
tion to the next, and the endlessness of 
this process cannot be overemphasized. 
It is in teacher-education classrooms 
that mass germination is provided for 
the transmission ad infinitum of our 
nonmaterial culture, along with its pre- 
vailing interests and attitudes. What 
is taught and how it is taught today 
must inevitably show results that in 
themselves will have their day. Teacher 
education is truly a chain-reaction phe- 
nomenon. How important, therefore, 
that the obligation be thoroughly under- 
stood! Painstaking diagnosis must pre- 
cede a program of action. 

People of the Western World are 
forever wanting to do something about 
things. It is the Western cultural 
legacy, and it is good. The aim of a 
Zulu or a Maori is to maintain tradi- 
tion, not to improve on it; but it is 
not so in the Western World. Western 
civilization can boast at least of want- 
ing experimentation and change, and 
it has brilliantly demonstrated the ca- 
pacity to achieve a realization of its 
wants in material ways. The influence 
of these achievements upon the future 
demands that teachers be willing and 
able to interpret the facts fearlessly and 
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with conviction. To most American 
citizens, not familiar with the intricate 
web of educational patterns, this asser- 
tion may seem unnecessary. Many a 
classroom teacher, however, is all too 
ready to insist that certain pertinent 
content—family-life education, for ex- 
ample—had better be left out of the 
course of study. Prodding for an expla- 
nation of why such things must be 
omitted from the curriculum yields 
responses that often appear fuzzy and 
unconvincing. Why, specifically, must 
something that is pertinent to the sub- 
ject matter at hand be left unsaid? 
More important, has it been necessary 
at times for teachers to color certain 
views in conformity with expressed or 
assumed wishes from higher adminis- 
trative authority? If so, why? 

More than ten years ago Robert S. 
Lynd, in his forceful little volume, 
Knowledge for What? defined the situa- 
tion without adornment: 

A world floundering disastrously because of its 
inability to make its institutions work is asking 
the social sciences: What do you know? What 
do you propose? And, unfortunately for the 
peace of mind of the social scientist, these ques- 
tions are not asked with complete dispassion; 
not infrequently they are loaded in the sense 
of, Tell me what we want to hear, or else—! 
For the social sciences are parts of culture, and 
it so happens that they are carried forward 
predominantly by college and university pro- 
fessors, who in turn are hired by businessmen 
trustees. The stake of these last in the status 
quo is great. That is why they are trustees. 
The social scientist finds himself caught, there- 
fore, between the rival demands for straight, in- 
cisive and, if need be, radically divergent think- 
ing, and the growingly insistent demand that 
his thinking shall not be subversive. * 

That the issues and problems of aca- 
demic freedom have not remained dor- 
mant since Lynd made these statements 
can be attested by anyone who has fol- 
lowed the stimulating pages of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors Bulletin.* So long as the threat 


* Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J., 
1939, p. 7. 

*Lennard, Reginald. “The Threat to Aca- 
demic Freedom.” American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors Bulletin 34:704-710; Winter, 
1948. (Reprinted from The Hibbert Journal, 


Vol. XLVII, No. 1, October, 1948.) 
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of economic sanctions hovers over the 
teacher whose views do not fall in line 
with those who make possible the pay- 
ment of his salary, the cultural lag can 
be little affected by schools and colleges. 
One possible mitigating item, however, 
must be recognized with reference to 
teacher education, particularly in state 
teachers colleges. These institutions are 
sometimes under the administrative con- 
trol of state boards of education. Al- 
though the members of such a board 
may often be similar to the trustees 
who preside over the privately endowed 
arts college or university, they are 
nevertheless trustees in behalf of a 
larger and more diverse public than 
those alluded to by Lynd. Actions of a 
state board of education would appear 
to be subject to review by more direct 
democratic processes. That this distinc- 
tion may be more apparent than real 
is readily admitted. 

In some instances there are class- 
room teachers who assume the threat 
of unfair sanctions when they do not 
actually exist. This assumption holds 
two undesirable features: (1) It may 
produce a teaching process geared to 
tradition alone, failing to keep pace 
with the present or to give leadership 
to the future. This danger is partic- 
ularly noticeable in the area of cur- 
riculum construction. Education, and 
especially teacher education, cannot 
give leadership to the future when 
it remains completely geared to the 
status quo. (2) Such are the ways of 
culture that in time the assumed prac- 
tice may become a reality. School ad- 
ministrators and boards of trustees, who 
for a very long time receive no chal- 
lenging new ideas from their teaching 
staffs, are hardly conditioned to accept 
a new program when one is finally sug- 
gested. Their emotional reaction, estab- 
lished through long practice, is to ques- 
tion any innovations. 

The removal of status-quo pressures 
will require method as well as content 
to advance mental productions to a 
point where they will approach material 
achievements. Teacher educators will 
immediately recognize the importance 
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It is an integral part of 
their stock-in-trade. To a very large 
extent, however, education has been 
a myth-founded method to the 
realities of twentieth-century living. 

The most serious reflection on the Ameri- 
can school system is that such highly educated 
men seem utterly unaware that they are not 
thinking scientifically about their social en- 
vironment, unaware that their naive, tradi- 
tional beliefs are utterly inadequate as a basis 
for social action in a world that their own 
physical sciences have made over. . . . Facing 
the complexities of a social world reeling under 
the hammer blows of modern science, modern 
engineering, modern warfare, they can only re- 
peat old stereotypes and turn to the past, 
not merely for principles but actually for 
specific programs of action! As though any 
prison program, for example, adopted be- 
fore the rise of modern psychology, psychiatry, 
and social work could be worth the powder 
needed to blow it up!* 


It is possible to negate much of this 
myth-mindedness and thereby effectively 
neutralize some status-quo blocks if, 
first of all, an amoral approach is em- 
ployed in the preliminary observations 
of the social data that arise from daily 
living. ‘The amoral approach means 
the scientific method. Unless from the 
beginning the scientific method is ap- 
plied rigorously to the data treated and 
transmitted, there is danger that even 
the professional observer-teacher may 
permit strong personal attitudes he has 
obtained from his own nonmaterial 
culture to penetrate his considerations 
and his teachings. The scientific inves- 
tigator does not record how he thinks 
persons or things ought to behave; he 
notes how they do behave. When the 
scientist puts down what he sees, not 
what he wants to see, he puts it down 
in a manner that permits other ob- 
servers of the same phenomena to verify 
his findings. ““Without a situation where 
the findings of one competent observer 
can be checked by other competent 
observers and agreement reached . . 
we should have to surrender the idea 


of method. 


*Carr, L. J. Delinquency Control, pp. 15-16. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1941; Mills, 
C. Wright. “The Professional Ideology of Social 
Pathologists.” The American Journal of Soci- 


ology 49:165-181; September, 1943. 
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of the scientific method. ¢ 

Application of the scientific method 
in the analysis and dissemination of 
social data reveals fallacies that may 
exist in the methods of tradition and 
convention. Scientific reasoning points 
up the causation of ideas and attitudes 
rather than the mere symptoms. This is 
a first requirement if intellectual in- 
quiry is to be equated with truly free 
inquiry. The concept of tradition, 
however, is in itself desirable. Indeed, 
social progress in its most substantial 
form must often be predicated on basic 
ingredients drawn from tradition as 
well as from research. To retreat com- 
pletely within the fortress of scientific 
method is neither desirable nor pos- 
sible. 

An immediate dilemma confronts the 
social scientist who tries to escape from 
social participation. His very with- 
drawal has its social implications wheth- 
er he likes it or not, for it means 
that he then abandons his data to those 
who wish to use them regardless of 
motives." Max Weber treated the is- 
sue with strength and clarity when he 
wrote, “Once the assertion of value- 
judgments from the academic platform 
is admitted, the contention that the 
university teacher should be entirely 
devoid of ‘passion’ and that he should 
avoid all subjects which threaten to 
arouse overheated controversies consti- 
tutes a narrow-minded, bureaucratic 
opinion which every independent teach- 
er must reject.” * Evidence to date does 
not show that the scientific method of 
the pragmatists and ethical empiricists 
—the application of the methods of the 
natural sciences to the facts of society 
—can contract the cultural lag. This 
fact does not deny the possibility that 
certain laws now operating, but as yet 


*Chase, Stuart. The Proper Study of Man- 
kind, p. 11. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1941. 

"Bennet, John W. “Science and Human 
Rights: Reason and Action.” American An- 
thropologist 51:329-336; April-June, 1949. 

* Methodology of the Social Sciences, p. 2. 
Trans. and ed. by Edward A. Shils and Henry 
A. Finch. The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 
1949. 
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undiscovered or undefined, may emerge 
in the future. It is possible that a 
scientific method will provide all the 
answers at some future time. Stuart 
Chase’s recent volume gives considerable 
encouragement. ® The contention made 
here, however, is that as of now the 
evidence does not convince and scienti- 
fic method itself requires a recognition 
of the situation as it now exists. Would 
it not be a negation of the scientific 
method to insist dogmatically that be- 
yond it culture could never offer more? 
It is hurriedly added that the scientific 
method must not be allowed to result 
in opinionless teaching. It would be 
denying the dynamics of culture to be- 
come obsessed with the idea of the 
scientific method iiber alles. Many 
physical scientists have pointed up this 
issue. 1° 

In the realm of social as contrasted 
with physical data, the dissemination 
of logically deducible and empirically 
factual assertions, per se, could easily 
become analogous to the experiences of 
the parrot whose learned “facts” do not 
imply interpretation by him. Since 
social facts are most meaningful in in- 
terpretation rather than in isolation, 
the scientific method may often need to 
be accompanied by but not subordi- 
nated to a social philosophy or system of 
ethics. No doubt the thought of the 
latter side-by-side with the scientific 
method will disturb some minds. The 
problem is difficult to discuss scien- 
tifically. It is itself a question of valu- 
ation. The teacher’s code of ethics, 
especially in his learning and teaching 
activities, must be a proper extension 
and outcome of a mind that has been 


*Chase, Stuart. Op. cit.; Lundberg, George 
A. Can Science Save Us? Longmans, Green & 
Co., Inc., New York, 1947. 

* Washton, Nathan S. “What Science Course 
for General Education?” Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges Bulletin 35:512; December, 1949: 
“We must educate the minds of men in their 
totality. It is entirely possible that science 
alone may make monsters of men.”—Edmund 
W. Sinnott, Yale University’s Director of Shef- 
field Scientific School; Washton, Nathan S. “A 
Survey of Science Courses for General Educa- 
tion.” Association of American Colleges Bulle- 
tin 34:285-294; October, 1948. 
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conditioned by extensive and rigorous 
use of both logic and the scientific 
method. '* This is and must be differ- 
ent from a code of ethics that would 
arise through a process of socialization 
predicated on assumptions of what 
ought to be instead of what is. 

It should be remembered that the 
primary concern in teacher education is 
the educative process. The research 
social scientist and the teacher of social 
data might be and often are the same 
person; but whereas he is properly the 
amoral scientist in his research activi- 
ties, he carries as a teacher the added 
obligation to interpret his findings to 
the uninitiated. To some readers, this 
conclusion may appear to be an effort 
to have the cake and eat it at the same 
time. They may argue, as many have 
done in the past, that either a person 
is completely amoral and employs the 
scientific method or else he is a preach- 
er, a reformer, and has an axe to grind.?* 
Is it not possible that severe limitations 
may exist in both these positions at the 
present time? If the scientific method 
is completely overlooked in favor of 
value judgments predicated solely on 
self-interest motives, teaching becomes 
unadulterated propagandistic indoctri- 
nation with no check whatsoever. To 
argue the shortcomings of this approach, 
in terms of means or ends, would be 
laboring a point that has been long 
established in all the accepted discip- 
lines. The other extreme presents a 
contradiction that is illustrated by a 
recent statement of Cuber and Harper 
that, “. . . the sociologist is better suited 
to the role of interpreter of values than 
to the role of value advocate.” 3* It is 
clear that the process of interpretation 
can in itself become a vehicle for the 
value advocate. For this reason the 


"Northrop, F. S. C. The Meeting of East 
and West, 1946, and The Logic of the Sciences 
and the Humanities, 1948. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

* Cuber, John F. Sociology: Synopsis of Prin- 
ciples. Chapters 1 and 2. D. Appleton-Century, 
New York, 1947; Cuber, John F., and Harper, 
Robert A. Problems of American Society. Part I. 
Henry Holt & Company, New York, 1948. 

“Cuber, John F., and Harper, Robert A. 
Ibid., p. 15. 
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scientific method must be accompanied 
by a system of ethics, lest the very in- 
terpretive process be permitted to be- 
come a grand exercise in reductio ad 
absurdum. Possibly the greatest con- 
tribution toward this approach has been 
brought forward in the penetrating 
analysis made by F. S. C. Northrop. ™* 
After showing with meticulous care 
that the ends of social action as defined 
by ideologists are, in essence, theories 
designating the kind of society toward 
which we should like to aim rather 
than the de facto character of existent 
social organization, Professor Northrop 
develops the basic thesis that the scien- 
tific method for dealing with the desired 
ends, “normative social theory,” cannot 
logically be the same scientific method 
that is used for verifying theories of 
natural science and de facto societies or 
cultures. 

Therefore, the teacher, especially the 
teacher of social science who is pre- 
sumably most familiar with the his- 
torical background and present nature 
of social welfare, is best qualified to 
give direction both to the formulation 
and to the evaluation of social policy 
roposals. Indeed the very processes of 
ormulation and integration demand 
mutually interdependent knowledge and 
judgment. ** By following this line of 
procedure, formal education will accept 
an obligation that it must assume if it 
is truly to implement the objectives of 
education so glowingly stated and re- 
stated at various educational confer- 
ences. Those who are entrusted with 
the important responsibility of prepar- 
ing future teachers and citizen-leaders 
must therefore lay before their charges 
a threefold foundation: 

1. A sound orientation in the basic 


“ Northrop, F. S.C. The Logic of the Sciences 
and the Humanities. Passim and especially 
Chapter XXI. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1948. 

* Bierstedt, Robert. “Social Science and Social 
Policy.” American Association of University 


Professors Bulletin 34:310-319; Summer, 1948; 
Smith, R. Elberton. “Value Judgments and the 
Social Sciences.” American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors Bulletin 35:628-642; Winter, 
1949; Rapoport, Anatol. Science and the Goals 
of Man. Uarper and Brothers, New York, 1950. 
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philosophical assumptions about the 
character of nature and man quite apart 
from the institutions and practices of 
culture, thus providing the raw data 
from which to draw in order to under- 
stand 

2. The social norm not yet realized, 
which is ideologically defined as the 
end or aim of social actions 

8. The scientifically deduced data 
of the society as it now operates. 

Nothing short of this intellectual 
ammunition can successfully cope with 
the situation in the twentieth century. 
The student must be grounded in the 
basic philosophical assumptions of the 
concept of man the “raw animal” and 
his original nature, plus his potential 
for good, bad, and otherwise. This 
grounding must be followed by an in- 
tensive analysis of the ways of culture 
and the evolution of ideas and things, 
demonstrating the similarities and dif- 
ferences that exist amongst the peoples 
of the world concerning the basic defini- 
tions of the good life. Only after such 
study can come the competence to un- 
derstand different ideologies as products 
of the “rational” thought of their res- 
pective societies. Only in such a context 
can an understanding be gained of 
Western ideology, particularly of the 
wishful rather than operational char- 
acter of the ideology. Following this 
type of preparatory conditioning, a 
calm but thorough-going scientific ex- 
amination of the structure and func- 
tions of the social anatomy as it now 
operates should, by the very nature of the 
facts, serve almost to interpret for it- 
self the story contained therein; namely, 
an inventory of the needs and resources 
now available for contracting the lag 
between the life aimed at and the life 
now lived. 


Summary 


1. The cultural lag is being increased 
and intensified. 

2. Teacher education, if it is to heed 
its stated objectives, needs to assume a 
greater share of society's obligation for 
reducing this lag. 











CULTURAL LAG 


3. Major obstacles in the path of 
education, including teacher education, 
are status-quo pressures or “vested in- 
terests.” 

4. To deal with the problems realis- 
tically and effectively, teacher educa- 
tion must start the process by prepar- 
ing its present students in the tech- 
niques and applications of the scien- 
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tific method in the area of social rela- 
tions. 

5. Simultaneously and in a manner 
consonant with logic and the scientific 
method, teacher education, because of 
its strategic position in the endless cul- 
tural process, must devise stronger means 
for “driving home” a code of ethical 
normative ends of human action. 














AACTE To Begin Visitation of Member Institutions 


When the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education was formed in Febru- 
ary, 1948, by the voluntary action of three teacher-education organizations, it was agreed that 
each member of any one of the organizations would automatically qualify for membership in 
the new association and that no investigation of the member institutions would be under- 
taken for two years. The Committee on Accrediting of the AACTE developed plans in its 
Madison, Wisconsin, meeting in August, 1950, to initiate a program of visitation and examina- 
tion of each member institution sometime during the next three years. Final plans for this 
work were perfected at a meeting of the Committee in Baltimore, Maryland, on October 6 and 
7, 1950. 

An alphabetical plan of visitation has been adopted. Approximately one-fifth of all 
AACTE institutional members will be revisited during 1951, approximately two-fifths during 
1952, and the remaining two-fifths during 1953. The major purpose of these visitations is to 
apply the qualitative criteria included in the new standards and schedules of the Association. 

The Accrediting Committee recognizes that trained personnel for these institutional 
visitations is not available, and a series of instructional schools, therefore, has been planned. 
Some 60 persons have been selected, on the basis of their wide experience and comprehensive 
understanding of the Association’s objectives, to receive this training. They have been chosen 
from the administrative staffs and faculties of member institutions. They will participate in one 
of the first four visitations, which have been established as regional training centers. These 
centers, with the designated dates of visitations, are as follows: 

1. State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, January 7, 8, 9, 1951 

2. Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, January 11, 12, 13 

3. Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas, January 16, 17, 18 

4. University of Alabama, University, Alabama, January 21, 22, 23. 

The visitation of these institutions and the instruction of persons who will conduct 
visitations in the other institutions will be under the direction of: 

1. E. S. Evenden, Professor Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


2. E. J. Ashbaugh, Dean Emeritus, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
3. W. W. Wright, Dean of the School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, 


Indiana 
4. M. R. Trabue, Dean of the School of Education, Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 


lege, Pennsylvania 
5. Charles W. Hunt, President, State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York.—Warren C. 


Lovinger. 





EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
IN GERMANY 


Heinrich 


General Structure of German 
Schools 


TL. kindergarten in Germany is not 
part of the regular school structure, 
but it is sponsored by the church or 
community. It is a two-year period for 
four-year-old and five-year-old children. 
The kindergarten is not compulsory, but 
approximately 50 per cent of all chil- 
dren attend. Based upon the concepts 
developed by Froebel, the German kin- 
dergarten is very similar to that exist- 
ing in America. 

The first part of compulsory educa- 
tion is known as the Grundschule, or 
basic school. This is comparable to the 
American grades, but it comprises the 
first four years of schooling. This part 
of the school system represents the most 
progressive methods within the whole 
structure of German education. 

Following the first four years (Grund- 
schule), the child or his parents must 
decide which type of high school he 
will attend or he may remain in the 
Volksschule, which is an extension of 
the Grundschule. To choose high-school 
attendance, the child must successfully 
pass an entrance examination. Ordi- 
narily, the Grundschule and the Volks- 
schule are housed in the same building. 
The Volksschule provides four more 
years of schooling for the child making 
this choice. After completing the eight 
years of the paler os and Volks- 
Schule, the student enters into some 
form of trade apprenticeship under the 
guidance of a selected master craftsman. 
The apprenticeship lasts three years. 
During this time the student must at- 
tend a part-time trade school six hours 

r day, two days per week. Follow- 
ing a successful examination at the end 
of his apprenticeship, he qualifies as a 
journeyman. This is the end of the 
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Roth 





This article was developed from an 
address presented by Mr. Roth at the 
National Workshop on the Improvement 
of Professional Laboratory Experiences 
in the Education of Teachers, University 
of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming, August 
14, 1950. The address was interpreted 
and the article written by Thomas D. 
Horn, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa, Workshop Consultant. The 
manuscript was carefully rechecked by 
Mr. Roth, who is Professor of Psychology, 
Padagogisches Institut, Kuenzelsau, Wuert- 
temberg, Germany. 











compulsory school period for those chil- 
dren making the choice of this type of 
education. It should be pointed out 
that higher education is not withheld 
from individuals going up the ladder 
of craftsmanship. It is possible to move 
to a full-time vocational school for two 
years after reaching the status of jour- 
neyman. If the two-year vocational 
training is completed with superior 
standing, the student may enro!! in a 
Technische Hochsschule (technicai uni- 
versity). The four-year technical uni- 
versity completes the student’s higher 
education, and he is a fullfledged en- 
gineer in an engineering specialty such 
as hydraulics, electricity, or mechanics. 
In some cases the student may require 
five years to complete the work. 

If the student desires to enter a 
liberal-arts university, he can enroll in 
an evening preparatory high school. 
For the gifted individual, it is possible 
to undertake an intelligence examina- 
tion, administered by a commission of 
university professors, for entrance into 
the university. A subject-matter ex- 
amination is not necessary for the gifted 
individual. 

The student who does not desire to 
enter the Volksschule may choose one 
of the three main types of high schools, 
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provided he passes an entrance examin- 
ation. The three types of schools are 
(1)Gymnasium (classical); (2) Oberreal- 
schule (natural sciences); (3) Realgym- 
nasium (a mixture of the Gymnasium 
and the Oberrealschule). There are a 
number of other types, but they are 
variations of the three main ones. All 
three kinds of high schools take nine 
years of work above the Grundschule. 

Once the choice has been made as to 
the type of high school to attend, there 
is very little chance of change to one of 
the other types. The curricula of the 
various high schools are fixed, and little 
or no change in curricular choice is al- 
lowed the student. The final examin- 
ation, if successfully passed, allows the 
student to enroll in all types of uni- 
versities. Four years of study are typical 
for the university, though there are 
variations in length for medicine, law, 
and high-school teaching. 


Problems in German Education 


To choose at the age of ten which 
type of school to attend is a very difh- 
cult problem. The child is not able to 
make an intelligent choice with so little 
maturity and experience. Most parents 
are not in position to make an intelli- 
gent choice either. Even this choice, 
moreover, is contingent upon successful 
completion of the examination follow- 
ing the Grundschule. If the student can- 
not pass the examination, he must auto- 
matically move into the Volksschule. 
The emphasis upon and the nature of 
the examination need reform. 

Despite the fact that all students in 
the Grundschule are required to take 
the examination to determine whether 
or not they may choose one of the high 
schools, the children of the upper classes 
have a better chance to pass the examin- 
ation. This is true because they have 
superior home environment, they do 
not need to contribute to the family 
income, and they are socially acceptable 
in their role as students of higher edu- 
cation. All children must attend school 
at Jeast 11 years (Grundschule for 
four years, Volksschule for four years, 


part-time vocational school for three 
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years; or Grundschule for four years 
and high school for at least seven years, 
though nine years are required for com- 
pletion of high school). It is not true, as 
many Americans think, that only about 
ten per cent of German youth attend 
high school. As it was pointed out 
above, there is compulsory schooling for 
11 years. The number completing high 
school represents approximately 15 per 
cent in the urban areas. 

The third problem involves the in- 
flexibility within the curricula of the 
three types of high schools and the 
Volksschule and between the curricula 
in the high schools. The German 
Schulreform (school reform) endeavors 
to improve this situation and to unify 
the different types of high schools and 
the Volksschule into one type with a 
variety of curricula. 

The fourth problem is the tremen- 
dous pressure of the curriculum upon 
the individual. The examinations de- 
mand large amounts of information 
which must be at the fingertips of each 
student. 

Additional problems stem from the 
aftermath of World War II. Many 
school buildings have been bombed out 
and have not been replaced. Buildings 
for homes, business, and production 
have priority over school buildings in 
the rebuilding process. The size of 
the classes, which ranges from 50 (aver- 
age) to 90 students, poses an almost im- 
possible problem to the teacher desiring 
to use modern methods of instruction. 
The forces stemming from the occupa- 
tion governments emphasize different 
philosophies of education. It is obvious 
that to have what was once a German 
state divided into four zones—American, 
English, French, and Russian—makes 
unity of educational method and _ pur- 
pose very difficult. For instance, in 
Wuerttemberg there is the old-fashioned 
philosophy of education of the French 
which emphasizes memoriter method: 
On the other hand, there are the more 
modern progressive methods of th 
Americans. In other zones the English 
emphasize their particular philosophy 
of education, and the Russians theirs. 
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Comparison with American 
Education 


To illustrate the differences between 
German education and American edu- 
cation we can use the thesis and anti- 
thesis approach with some exaggeration. 
Such a comparison is shown in Chart A. 


the university 

7. The development and mainten- 
ance of intellectual curiosity and the 
ability to keep the child asking ques- 
tions 

8. The success of American schools 
in developing self-reliance, self-confi- 
dence, and independent thinking in 





CHART A 


Comparison of German and American 
Education 


American 


Demands too little from the children 
Allows too much freedom for children 
Has too much emphasis on needs of the child 


enw 


Children know too little about too much 


— 


as 


Allows too much laxity of behavior 

6. In higher education, the universities some- 
what bound by subject-matter, examinations, 
etc., in contrast to the high school 

7. Too many women in the schools at all 
levels 

8. More self-reliance and . independence of 
thought, even if a paucity of information 
exists 

9. Will learn whatever is necessary for the 

needs of life, present and future, whatever 

they might be. 


German 


Demands too much from the children 

Has too much authority 

Has too much emphasis on cultural heritage 
and tradition 

Children have much knowledge without using 
it in everyday life 

Too much emphasis on discipline 

In higher education, more freedom from 
subject-matter, examinations, etc. 


Too many men in the schools at all levels 


Too much conceit about learned knowledge; 
knowledge for knowledge’s sake 


Will learn predetermined subject-matter in 
preparation for the future, with no recogni- 
tion that future needs may change. 





As a visitor and observer from Ger- 
many, the author admires the following 
features of American education: 

1. The buildings, equipment, size of 
classes (30 or less), but still more the 
educational spirit which provides the 
money for these things 

2. The spirit of looking forward, the 
belief in the future, the interest in con- 
tinual improvement, the desire to 
change for the better 

8. The relative freedom from tradi- 
tional forms and methods in educa- 
tion 

4. The patience with all people, 
especially with children 

5. The group thinking, the solution 
of problems by group thinking, the 
familiarity with group processes, the 
ability to cooperate in the solution of 
problems rather than to antagonize one 
another 

6. The practice in democratic pro- 
cedure from the kindergarten through 


each child. 

The best schools in Germany and the 
best schools in America are very similar 
in many respects. Each good school: (1) 
tries to teach how to learn rather than 
merely more and more knowledge; (2) 
recognizes that the needs of the child 
and the values of society must remain in 
harmonious balance; (3) tries to intro- 
duce the particular knowledge to the 
child at the most propitious time, taking 
into account the child’s maturity and 
readiness; (4) recognizes that conscience 
or the feeling for ethics is just as impor- 
tant as knowledge and skills, since 
knowledge without conscience is dan- 
gerous, while at the same time con- 
science without knowledge cannot oper- 
ate intelligently; (5) strives to direct the 
children to learn for the group welfare 
and not for marks or the inflated ego 
of the individual; (6) secures teachers 
whose main endeavor is to understand 
and develop the child and to find the 
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balance between group thinking and 
leadership; (7) recognizes the eternal 
value of the independence of the in- 
dividual conscience before God and 
man, so that men cannot be merely in- 
struments of the state, as in Russia, and 
further recognizes that each human be- 
ing has an individual purpose in life. 


Teacher Education in Germany’ 


The person who would become an 
elementary teacher must pass the Abitur 
(final examination) of a high school. 
There are many more applicants for 
elementary-school teaching than are 
needed; therefore, each applicant must 
take an intelligence and personality ex- 
amination to determine the individual's 
inclination and ability for teaching. As 
a part of the examination, the applicant 
is given a number of children to see 
what he will do with them; no direc- 
tions or suggestions are given him, and 
he must be able to show a definite af- 
finity for working with them. Another 
part of the examination requires the 
applicant to bring up a problem for 
group discussion and to lead the discus- 
sion within a group of fellow applicants. 
The best of the applicants are then 
admitted into the Padagogisches Insti- 
tut (teachers college) for two years’ 
.training. Three years’ training are 
hoped for in the future. The curriculum 
includes mainly professional work, and 
the area of general education is repre- 
sented by a compulsory course in social 
studies and one additional course in 
general education chosen by the stu- 
dent. The main portion of general edu- 
cation is concluded in the high school. 
Thus a student chooses in addition to 
the compulsory social-studies course an 
area such as biology or mathematics. 
He spends about one-fourth of his time 
during the two-year training period in 
these two courses and three-fourths in 
professional work. 

Following graduation from the Pad- 
agogisches Institut, the student becomes 





* This represents education in South Germany. 
Some variations exist in the other German 


States. 
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an official applicant for an elementary- 
teaching job. The applicant is placed 
at the convenience of the government. 
Although the applicant may ask for a 
certain position and a community may 
ask for a certain applicant, the govern- 
ment makes the final decision. After a 
weapamoogy period of about three to 
ve years, the applicant must undertake 
a second examination for final certifica- 
tion. Successful completion of this ex- 
amination gives the teacher the equival- 
ent of a life-time certificate. During 
the probationary period, the applicant 
may apply for the second examination 
at any time. Also during this period, 
the applicant must engage in such ac- 
tivities as case studies, community sur- 
veys, Or papers on various subjects un- 
der the guidance of a leader of pro- 
bationers. Ordinarily, such a leader has 
about 20 applicants working together 
in preparation for the second examina- 
tion and for individual improvement in 
professional training. The om orga 
period is supported by the teachers col- 
lege, and the probationary leader is 
provided college staff to help in his 
work with the probationers. 

The Padagogisches Institut ordinarily 
has five kinds of teacher personnel: (1) 
the psychologist, who is responsible for 
the child and for what the child needs; 
(2) an expert scientist for each area of 
science, who is responsible for teaching 
the subject-matter on an academic level; 
(3) a methods teacher, who is responsi- 
ble for teaching how to present the sub- 
ject-matter to the child and is respon- 
sible for supervising the student and 
the classroom teacher who is working 
with the student; (4) the professional 
teacher, who is responsible for instruc- 
tion in educational philosophy, com- 
parative education, and history of edu- 
cation; and (5) the classroom teacher, 
who is responsible for directing the 
student in the laboratory practice of 
teaching. In smaller colleges, two or 
three of these types of teachers are 
sometimes combined into one position. 

The integration possible in the Pad- 
agogisches Institut exists in what is 
called an “open lesson.” In the open 
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lesson, the student teaches his class in 
a particular unit under the observation 
of the classroom teacher, the academic 
teacher of the subject, the psychologist, 
the education professor, and the meth- 
ods teacher. Following the lesson the 
children go out; and the college teach- 
ers, the student teacher, and usually 
about 20 other teachers-in-training dis- 
cuss the lesson that the student has 
taught. In this way, each college teach- 
er brings his point of view to the stu- 
dent, and better understanding of the 
over-all problem may be achieved. 
The training for the high-school 
teacher in Germany is still separated 
from the training for the elementary 
teacher. The student who would become 
a high-school teacher goes directly from 
the successful completion of high school 
to the university. He must study three 
different subject-matter areas prescribed 
by the government. Many combinations 
are possible, however, and there is con- 
siderable freedom of choice within the 
prescribed curricula. The period of aca- 
demic training lasts four years. The 


final examination is set by the govern- 
ment in cooperation with the univer- 
sity personnel, and this examination is 
comparable to the doctor-of-phitosophy 
examination. In fact, many students 
take their examinations for the doctor- 
of-philosophy degree at the same time 
they take the examination for certifica- 
tion. 

During the four-year training period 
the student must take psychology and 
education, but this comprises probably 
not more than five per cent of the total 
time during the four years. Upon grad- 
uation from the university, however, 
the student must take intensive train- 
ing in education for from one to two 
years, usually at a teachers college. The 
length of the period of intensive train- 
ing is determined by the government 
of each German state. ? 


*For additional information concerning the 
teacher-training program in Germany the reader 
may write to Allan Patterson, Secretary, The 
Association for Student Teaching, State Teach- 
ers College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, for the 
report of the international workshop held in 
Esslingen, Germany. 
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COUNSELING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
G. D. McGrath 


Ge. seems to have been 


beset with more problems and confu- 
sions of serious nature than any other 
aspect of teacher education. Doubtless 
there are greater varieties of patterns 
and of policy-making in this area than 
in any other major aspect of the teacher- 
education program. ‘The situation is 
made worse by the current lack of proper 
interrelationships among such vital 
aspects as recruitment, selection, reten- 
tion, placement, and follow-up. The 
literature contains abundant treatment 
of these important services separately, 
but too little thought has been given 
to coordinating the functions in one 
total program. 


Basic Principles 


There are several fundamental princi- 
ples suggested herewith which might 
well be considered if the total counseling 
program is to be effective: 

1. Counseling must be considered as 
an important function, on a par in im- 
portance with teaching, research, and 
other services performed by contractual 
arrangement in an institution. Accept- 
ance of this principle means that pro- 
motions and salary increases must be 
recommended for distinguished counsel- 
ing services just as they are for other 
duties well done. 

2. Counseling should be a part of the 
total work-load and not incidental serv- 
ice performed for extra pay. Counseling 
requires a substantial amount of time 
per week so that the staff member feels 
some specific responsibility for it. Pref- 
erably about 25 per cent of the work- 
load of each person chosen for the 
program, but not less than 17 per cent 
nor more than 33 per cent, should be 
devoted to counseling activities. 

3. Counseling services should be so 
organized administratively that one per- 
son is responsible for coordinating 
recruitment, selection, retention, place- 
ment, and follow-up. If the institution 





Counseling in teacher education is so 
thin and insignificant as to be practically 
nonexistent in most institutions that pre- 
pare teachers. The author of this article 
attacks the problem with candor. Mr. 
McGrath is Head of the Education De- 
partment, Arizona State College at 
Tempe. His analysis of principles and 
problems in counseling is applicable to 
any teacher-education institution. 











is large enough to justify it, there are 
defensible reasons to delegate primary 
responsibility for recruitment and selec- 
tion to one person, retention to another, 
and placement and follow-up to a third. 
Over-all administrative responsibility 
should be vested in one person. 

4. Policies for a counseling program 
should be developed by a special counsel- 
ing committee composed of representa- 
tives of those departments or units that 
participate in the education of teachers. 

5. All counselors should be regular 
staff members who have had some in- 
service training in clinical counseling, 
in professional-education counseling, 
and in general-education advising. This 
training should be continuous and 
should be pertinent to the needs of the 
counselors. 

6. The budget for counseling services, 
including the proportionate part of 
regular-salary allotments for staff mem- 
bers serving as counselors, should be 
administered by the education depart- 
ment or by the college of education. 

7. Only these staff members should be 
included as counselors who have interest 
in and knowledge of counseling pro- 
grams and practices, who have no 
seriously conflicting responsibilities, 
who have normal expectancy for many 
years of service, and who have willing- 
ness to participate in training programs 
designed to upgrade the counseling 
services. 

8. Counselors should have contact 
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with trainees as early as possible in the 
teacher-education curriculum and should 
follow through with them over a long 
chain of related experiences. At least 
three interviews with his counselor 
should be provided for the counselee 
each semester. 

9. Early courses in education should 
have a counseling aspect, and counselors 
should utilize the experiences of such 


courses as a basis for advising students. 
10. The counselor should keep ade- 
quate cumulative records, including 


anecdotal reports of items about the 
trainee, which may be used in later pro- 
fessional-education courses or in place- 
ment and follow-up activities. 

11. Retention authority should be 
vested in a committee composed of the 
director of student teaching, the director 
of counseling, the director of placement 
and follow-up, the counselor, and the 
supervisor of student teaching. 

12. No counselor should be assigned 
too many trainees for his percentage of 
load designated for counseling service. 
A defensible formula suggests 50 coun- 
selees for one-fifth load, 65 trainees for 
one-fourth load, and 85 for one-third 
load. 

13. The counseling staff should con- 
duct research for improvement of the 
program. Feasible research activities 
include— 

a. Integrative investigations with 
respect to practices of promise in 
other institutions 

b. Supply and demand investiga- 
tions 

c. Studies of per cent of those pre- 
pared who go into teaching 

d. Analyses of logical course-com- 
binations for teaching 

e. Investigation of patterns of elec- 
tives for general-education back- 
grounds 

f. Inquiries concerning retention 
practices in other professions. 

14. If selection and retention provi- 
sions are adequate, there should be very 
little need for eliminating trainees from 
the curriculum after the first three 


semesters in the teacher-education se- 
quence. This statement presupposes that 
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the curriculum has a minimum of six 
semesters of related professional experi- 
ences. 


Major Unsolved Problems 


The principles listed above merely 
outline a basic approach to sound opera- 
tional machinery. The problems of 
operation are much more serious and 
difficult. Many of the dilemmas have 
not been met with defensible solutions. 
Some of the more important current 
issues are the following: 

1. Should quotas of trainees be es- 
tablished by teaching area? Institutions 
need to face quite frankly the need to 
establish workable quotas in keepin 
with their facilities, with supply at 
demand data, with the number of prob- 
able applicants for professional-educa- 
tion experiences, the available staff, the 
cost of operation, and other pertinent 
factors. The daily newspapers carry 
articles describing the need for addi- 
tional teachers during the next decade, 
and institutions should analyze their 
resources to determine the extent of 
their participation in supplying the 
necessary teachers for public education. 

2. Should there be criteria for admis- 
sion to a teacher-education curriculum? 
One of the best starting points for 
upgrading the profession lies in the 
establishment of suitable criteria for 
admission to teacher-education programs. 

Data on such important facets as 
health, speech, vision, hearing, general 
intelligence, aptitude, interest, per- 
sonality, and general culture, together 
with the results of conferences or inter- 
views, should be developed into a pro- 
file to be used in the admission process. 
High-school records and family back- 
ground might well enter into the total 
picture. 

3. Should there be criteria for reten- 
tion? It is increasingly difficult to set up 
workable criteria for retention once the 
student is established in a curriculum. 
Maintenance of a suitable grade-point 
average, development of professional 
acuity as indicated in specially designed 
education courses, growth in_ social 
adequacy, adjustment to social realities, 
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indications of adeptness in working with 
youth in out-of-school participatory 
work-programs, satisfactory behavior in 
frustration tests, and satisfactory defense 
of plans to become a teacher are possible 
areas to consider. 

4. Should there be additional criteria 
for admission to student teaching? Stu- 
dent teaching is ordinarily regarded as 
the most important of the professional- 
education experiences. It is _profes- 
sionally unfair to apply highly elimina- 
tive criteria only at the student-teaching 
juncture of the curriculum. If any are 
imposed at all, they should merely follow 
through as slightly more rigorous appli- 
cation of the criteria for admission to 
the curriculum. There is little excuse 
for weeding out prospective teachers at 
such a late stage as the student-teaching 
experience. 

5. Should institutions provide post- 
graduate counseling and in-service as- 
sistance? In _ general, colleges have 
overlooked far too long the values to be 
derived from close contact through 
counseling and in-service assistance for 
graduates during the first year or two of 
their teaching careers. From such con- 


tacts could come invaluable suggestions 
for improvement of preservice programs. 
It is vital to keep a counseling finger in 


the pie until the neophyte is well es- 
tablished on the job. 


Looking Ahead 


Teacher education appears to be at 
the threshold of an expanding era. 
There are indications that institutions 
will be beset with thousands of students 
who wish to transfer from other voca- 
tions and other curricula to teacher edu- 
cation. Thus, more counseling ma- 
chinery is needed for screening and 
skimming off the best prospects for suc- 
cessful teaching. Greater uniformity of 
standards of selection and _ retention 
among teacher-training institutions 
would help. The emphasis should be 
shifted from the concept of recruitment 
as gathering in greater numbers of en- 
rollees to that of encouraging the better 
potentials for the programs through bet- 
ter selection. Planing ahead is neces- 
sary to shunt more trainees into areas 
or fields of educational endeavor where 
shortages persist. Teacher-education in- 
stitutions cannot meet the needs a dec- 
ade hence unless they develop thorough 
and systematic programs of counseling in 
the fundamental areas of recruitment, 
selection, retention, placement, and fol- 
low-up. 








EMERGENCE OF EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP IN FLORIDA 


A. R. Mead 


Th. public educational system of 
the State of Florida has undergone a 
major transition and development in 
the last 15 years. One of the remarkable 
changes during this period has been the 
development of Florida’s own educa- 
tional leadership. In 1928, an out-of- 
state group om 8 a statewide survey of 
ublic education. Five years ago, an 
indigenous lay and professional group 
with some outside consultation rade a 
statewide survey, proposed a new code, 
and secured its enactment. The change 
that made this possible was develop- 
ment of instate educational leadership. 

Many forces have contributed to the 
recent educational developments in 
Florida. Only a few will be described; 
others will be mentioned. From about 
1925 to date, Florida’s population has 
been changed by in-migration from a 
so-called rural-conservative and educa- 
tionally backward group to a group of 
cosmopolitan character. People from 
foreign countries, New England, the 
Middle States, and other southeastern 
states have moved into Florida and have 
become a large factor in its develop- 
ment. Normally, these people could be 
expected to seek better schools than 
they found. They constituted one force- 
ful factor in the change. 

Another factor of great significance 
has been the Continuing Educational 
Council. This is the brain-child of the 
late James S. Rickards, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Florida Education Asso- 
ciation. It is composed of representa- 
tives from several organizations: (1) the 
State Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
(2) the American Legion; (3) the State 
Federation of Labor; (4) the State Asso- 
ciation of School Board Members; (5) 
the State Department of Education; (6) 
the Florida Education Association; (7) 
the State organizations of principals, 
supervisors, and classroom teachers; and 
(8) the colleges and universities. It 
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Florida ranks high among the states 
that have made significant progress in 
education during recent years. Always 
in the group of leaders at the center of 
the State’s progress has been the author 
of this article. Recently retired as Profes- 
sor of Education, College of Education, 
University of Florida, Dr. Mead has look- 
ed back over the teeming years since 1933 
and identified main fountainheads of 
leadership in Florida’s educational ad- 
vance. This convincing account reveals 
teacher education as the mainspring of 
the forward movement in Florida. 











serves as an initiating, sifting, and pro- 
moting agency for educational improve- 
ment. Because it is so representative in 
membership, and because its recommen- 
dations emerge from constituent groups, 
it has great potential and can marshal 
strong force in times of educational 
need. This agency has been one of the 
most effective groups in securing edu- 
cational legislation. 

As the population has increased its 
educational institutions have also 
changed. Schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities have grown, and it has been 
necessary to import some staff members. 
This imported personnel has been a 
factor in the educational development. 

The following movements have streng- 
thened the development: (1) the state- 
wide survey of 1928; (2) a statewide 
curriculum-revision program begun in 
1929; (3) development of workshops on 
and off campuses of universities; (4) 
development of the Teacher Education 
Advisory Council; (5) aggressive leader- 
ship in the State Department of Edu- 
cation and the Florida Education Asso- 
ciation; (6) the development of four 
programs designed to improve the 
leadership in education—three confer- 
ence-course programs initiated at the 
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University of Florida and a leadership 
program for supervisors sponsored large- 
ly by Florida State University and the 
State Department of Education. Some 
of these programs have made and are 
making marked contributions to leader- 
ship. A few will be described. 


The County Superintendents’ 
Conference Program 


In 1944 the Dean of the College of 
Education at the University of Florida 
set up a committee to consider a pro- 
gram of reaching and helping the 67 
county superintendents in the State of 
Florida. The county superintendents 
are elected by popular vote each four- 
year period. There are no qualifica- 
tions except that they must be electors 
in the State of Florida. This system, 
of course, has resulted in past years 
in the election of persons with all sorts 
of qualifications and points of view, 
many having no understanding of what 
schools are for and, still worse, many 
having no understanding of educational 
administration. ‘The University com- 
mittee was concerned with this series 
of problems. The committee was en- 
larged later to include five represen- 
tative county superintendents from dif- 
ferent locations in the State. The com- 
mittee began the Conference-Course Pro- 
gram for County Superintendents. The 
first program was well advertised, but 
the response was very small. Only four 
persons registered for the course; never- 
theless, it was conducted. More promo- 
tional activity followed. 

The second conference held later 
during the year had more than 15 regis- 
tered county superintendents. Although 
this was a considerable increase, it 
was still a long way from the entire 
67. The program got under way in earn- 
est, and some excellent work was done. 

The third meeting held some months 
later attracted a much larger attendance; 
50 registrants appeared and shared in 
the meeting. At this conference the 
superintendents had the assistance, for 
the first time, of out-of-state speakers 
and a large measure of assistance from 
representatives of the State Department 
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of Education. It became apparent that 
certain county superintendents were al- 
ready showing unusual strength as lJead- 
ers in their own group. 

The program was fully under way, 
and each succeeding year the county 
superintendents have met at least three 
times and sometimes four times at the 
University of Florida for this particular 
type of work. The group meets for 
three days and three nights in active 
work at each conference. Under certain 
conditions they may receive university 
credit for the work. A few of the county 
superintendents do not register for it, 
but in the main virtually all of the 
county superintendents who still do not 
have college or university preparation 
and special preparation in the field of 
educational administration have _ reg- 
istered and are taking work in this 
particular program. ‘Throughout the 
years the Conference-Course Program 
for County Superintendents has been 
planned and administered by Florida 
educators. 

About four years ago Florida entered 
upon a statewide study under the aus- 
pices of the Citizens Committee on Edu- 
cation appointed by the Governor of 
the State. The Committee used the 
services of staff members of the col- 
leges and universities, public-school rep- 
resentatives, and many laymen. There 
emerged a new school code including 
a provision that requires all county 
superintendents by a certain deadline 
date to have obtained at least four years 
of college preparation. The important 
thing about this requirement is that the 
recommendation for the legislation 
emerged in the Conference-Course Pro- 
gram conducted at the University and 
was passed, not unanimously but never- 
theless passed, and referred to the Citi- 
zens Committee by the county superin- 
tendents themselves. Many other recom- 
mendations originating in the program 
were adopted by the Citizens Committee. 

The purpose of the Conference-Course 
is to increase the qualifications of county- 
school administrators and in addition 
to give them assistance in developing 
their own leadership in the various 
areas of their service. Many notable 
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improvements probably would have 
been delayed several years without this 
in-service program initiated and devel- 
oped cooperatively by the University 
and the superintendents themselves. The 
program i provides a practical agency 
for making the improvement continuous. 


The Teacher-Education Advisory 
Council 


About 1934 the Teacher-Education 
Section of the Florida Education Asso- 
ciation made a recommendation that 
there be established for the State of 
Florida a voluntary group known as the 
Teacher-Education Advisory Council. 
The group was to meet two or three 
times a year and consider all sorts of 
problems dealing with preservice and 
in-service education of teachers and 
school administrators. The Council was 
soon established. It was composed of 
representatives of the several teacher- 
education institutions, the public 
schools, the State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the State Department of 
Education, and a few other organiza- 
tions. In its meetings it considered 
immediately the programs of teacher 
education and made large contributions 
to their improvement, and in addition 
it dissipated a great deal of the inter- 
institutional prejudice and antagonism 
which earlier had handicapped the ef- 
forts of the State to educate its teachers. 
In the development of the Council and 
in its work, leadership has emerged in 
two ways: (1) leaders who already ex- 
isted but were not known throughout 
the profession became more effective 
and (2) new potential leaders were dis- 
covered and developed in the field of 
teacher education. Because of this lead- 
ership there is now a well-understood 
teacher-education program throughout 
the State of Florida, said to be of un- 
usually high quality when compared 
with programs in many other states. 
Fifty or more leaders could be identified 
who have been discovered and developed 
in this program since its emergence 16 
years ago. 
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Higher Standards of Certification 


The new school code provided for 
an entirely different system of certifica- 
tion, placing much emphasis upon the 
qualifications of teachers in terms of 
preparation and experience. In addi- 
tion, it tied State financial aid to local 
communities to the qualification-level 
of teachers employed in the schools. If 
teachers of higher levels of preparation 
were employed in their schools, com- 
munities received greater amounts of 
salary aid from the State. If a teacher 
had only two years’ college work, the 
county received less money than if the 
teacher had four or five years. Due to 
the fact that salary increase could be 
secured by additional training, there 
was immediate response among members 
of the teaching profession. There has 
been rapid improvement in the quali- 
fications of teachers, principals, super- 
visors, superintendents, and other pro- 
fessional employees of school systems. 
In the process of strengthening their 
qualifications to serve children, teachers 
have increased their ability to partici- 
pate in the school-improvement program 
in the State. All of the institutions have 
placed great emphasis on the coopera- 
tive nature of the job to be done and 
have provided a great deal of counsel- 
ing, guidance, and program planning 
in which the work of schools of Florida 
is the chief consideration. No such pro- 
gram could be initiated without some 
abuses becoming involved in it; these, 
however, have been eliminated to a 
large degree. The certification program 
is one of several factors that have helped 
to improve Florida’s educational leader- 
ship. 


The Principals’ Conference 
Program 


The staff of the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Florida initi- 
ated a program for principals, similar 
to that developed cooperatively for 
superintendents. A joint committee 
planned a conference-course program 
for public-school principals, which has 
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since become known as the School Prin- 
cipals’ Conference. The planning com- 
mittee is composed of school principals, 
members of the State Department of 
Education, representatives of the Florida 
Education Association, and staff mem- 
bers of the College of Education of the 
University. All programs of the Con- 
ference are planned cooperatively by 
the committee, which meets a minimum 
of three times a year. The program has 
been in existence a shorter period of 
time, and thus far its results in the devel- 
opment of leadership are not so evident 
as are those of the county superinten- 
dents’ program. Nevertheless, strong 
leadership has begun to appear among 
the school principals, both elementary 
and secondary. Doubtless new leaders 
will develop under this program among 
principals of the State. The Florida 
principalship is somewhat similar to the 
city superintendency in other states; it 
is the strategic point in the development 
and administration of good school pro- 
grams. Until recently the functions of 
principals were not defined by law. 
Under the present school code, however, 
principals have the opportunity of as- 
suming strategic professional leadership 
in many areas of their educational 
work. The enlarged scope of the prin- 
cipalship is not traceable primarily to 
the Principals’ Conference; rather it 
came through the new school code as a 
result of the work of the Citizens Com- 
mittee. It is very likely that the Prin- 
cipals’ Conference in the years ahead 
will produce even more outstanding re- 
sults than those which have come from 
the Conference-Course Program for 
County Superintendents. 


The Classroom Teachers’ 
Conference Program 


Two years ago the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Florida set 
up in cooperation with the State Class- 
room Teachers Association a committee 
to plan a conference course for class- 
room teachers analogous to those for 
the county superintendents and the 
school principals. In this case, the 
suggestion came first from the class- 


room teachers. The program has devel- 
oped somewhat differently from those 
for the administrators. It is limited 
in the number of persons who can at- 
tend, and the persons who participate 
are selected very carefully in the coun- 
ties of the State and, in a sense, are sent 
to the program. The staff and facili- 
ties of the University are insufficient 
to accommodate all the teachers, and 
few teachers can leave their schools to 
do this work. This program is so ar- 
ranged that the teachers meet a min- 
imum of four times a year. The Class- 
room ‘Teachers’ Conference has never- 
theless become a vigorous group which 
has strengthened educational _leader- 
ship and discovered many new potential- 
ities for leadership. It is believed that 
this program as it develops will mean 
far more to the children of Florida 
than either the principals’ program or 
the county superintendents’ program, 
even though it is the youngest of the 
three activities. 


The Supervisors’ 
Development Program 


The new school code provides finan- 
cial aid for the development of a super- 
visory program in each county of the 
State if certain conditions are met. In 
order io secure supervisors it has been 
necessary to develop an in-service pro- 
gram to recruit and educate personnel 
to carry on the supervisory functions. 
There was no source to which the State 
could go to find well-prepared super- 
visors in the numbers needed. Under 
the leadership of the State Department 
of Education and Florida State Univer- 
sity, with assistance from other agencies 
there was set up a leadership program 
for the in-service education of super- 
visors of instruction. The director of 
this program was a member of the staff 
of Florida State University and for a 
part of the time a member of the State 
Department of Education. 


* Johns, R. L.; Leps, Joseph M.; and Wofford, 


Kate V. “Florida Builds Educational Leader- 
ship.” The Journal of the Florida Education 
Association, October, 1949, page 23. 
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The Supervisors’ Program has to its 
credit the following: (1) development 
of the professional character of super- 
vision of instruction; (2) development 
of a corps of supervisors through a pro- 
gram of in-service education; (3) devel- 
opment of a strong State unit of the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development; (4) many im- 
provements in instruction, mostly 
through the supervisor's use of resources 
available in State, county, and _ local 
community. 


New Point of View in Graduate 
Study 


The three larger universities, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Florida State Uni- 
versity, and the University of Miami, 
have all developed graduate professional 
programs to meet the changed demands 
of professional-school personnel. There 
has been an expansion of the possibili- 
ties under master’s and doctor’s pro- 
grams, particularly under the former. 
This expansion began with the initia- 
tion at the University of Florida in 
1944 of a new Master-of-Education de- 
gree program without thesis. Require- 
ments emphasized broad background, 
extensive planning, strengthening of the 
candidate’s weak points, and application 
of understandings in actual practice. 
Other nonthesis programs have now 
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appeared. In addition, it is possible 
to secure advanced certification through 
well-planned programs of graduate study 
without degrees. 

All of these developments, along with 
other factors, have led to an improved 
type of professional post-graduate study 
which by its very nature cultivates sev- 
eral types of professional-leadership 
ability. 

Conclusion 


Today there is emerging in Florida 
a professional leadership of high quality. 
The teacher-education agencies, the State 
Department of Education, the Florida 
Education Association, and many other 
agencies know who many of these leaders 
are, and they use them. Continued 
developments and resulting improve- 
ments may confidently be expected in 
the educational services rendered child- 
ren and adults. 

The several features described may 
have value as suggestions to some other 
states. Especially recommended are the 
Continuing Educational Council, the 
Teacher-Education Advisory Council, 
the several conference programs in con- 
nection with universities—all built in 
cooperation with related groups and 
agencies. Of special significance is the 
emergence of leadership among the class- 
room teachers. 

















COOPERATIVE IMPROVEMENT 





OF OFF-CAMPUS STUDENT TEACHING 


Lewie W. Burnett 
and 
George E. Dickson 


“This was a nice beginning; Iet’s go on.” 

“I'd like another follow-up of this ex- 
perience.” 

“You've agitated my thinking to a point 
where my philosophy of education needs rede- 
fining.” . 

“It was my first real taste of democratic 
planning on a professional level; why don’t 
we do this more often?” 


, members of a recent workshop- 
seminar on Problems of Student Teach- 
ing at Central Washington College of 
Education indicated a desire for more 
of the same. This reaction is espe- 
cially significant because it suggests a 
feasible avenue for improving the off- 
campus student-teaching program of any 
teacher-education institution. 

The workshop was a cooperative ven- 
ture, organized by the College and the 
neighboring school districts of Ellens- 
burg, Thorp, and Kittitas, Washington. 
Coordination was jointly executed by 
the Curriculum Director of the Ellens- 
burg schools and the College’s Director 
of Off-Campus Student Teaching. Con- 
sultants who assisted regularly were four 
general supervisors from the College. 
Fifty-five teachers from the three school 
districts registered for participation. 
This membership represented 51 per 
cent of the total number of teachers 
employed by the three school systems: 
83 per cent of the elementary-school 
teachers, 46 per cent of the junior-high- 
school teachers, and 14 per cent of the 
high-school teachers. A larger propor- 
tion of the secondary-school teachers 
would have given a better vertical rep- 
resentation. 

Administrators of the cooperating 
schools encouraged the workshop for its 
in-service training values to teachers and 
for its potentially beneficial effects upon 
curricula. Classroom teachers volun- 





As the importance of clinical experi- 
ence gains increased recognition in teacher 
education, improvement in the quality 
of off-campus student teaching looms as 
a@ major problem. A cooperative ap- 
proach to this problem is reported here. 
Mr. Burnett, formerly Director of Off- 
Campus Student Teaching at Central 
Washington College of Education is now 
Director of Student Teaching, School of 
Education, George Washington University. 
Mr. Dickson is a supervisor of student 
teaching, Central Washington College of 
Education. Others involved in the leader- 
ship of the seminar-workshop at Central 
were: Max Berger, Curriculum Director 
of the Ellensburg City Schools; and Anne 
C. Lembesis, Frances Shuck, and Donovan 
Swanson, supervisors of student teaching, 
Central Washington College of Education. 











teered because of the possibilities for in- 
creasing their understanding about tech- 
niques of helping student teachers. Since 
an off-campus student-teaching program 
involves a three-way relationship not 
found in an on-campus laboratory school 
where the supervising teacher and the 
college supervisor often are one and the 
same individual, Central promoted the 
workshop primarily to build a better 
working relationship among the three 
central figures in the off-campus teach- 
ing situation: the supervising teacher, 
the student teacher, and the college sup- 
ervisor. 

Three-hour meetings were held, one 
night each week for ten weeks. The first 
30 minutes of each meeting were used for 
announcements, for distributing sum- 
mary materials from previous meetings, 
and for discussion of suggested activities 
for the evening. Members then ad- 
journed to five designated rooms for 
work-study sessions of approximately 90 
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minutes’ duration wherein all groups 
studied identical problems. The last 
hour found the large group reconvened 
to compare recommendations and resolve 
differences. The steering committees that 
planned the programs for ensuing weeks 
met after the three-hour meeting was 
concluded. 

An underlying objective of the work- 
shop was to provide varied experiences 
in the democratic group process. The 
planning, consequently, attempted to re- 
group work-study committees widely and 
often. Every member operated actively 
in three different work-study groups, 32 
members served on steering or evalua- 
tion committees, and 15 chaired work 
groups or special committees. Each 
group or committee included teachers of 
all grade levels, to increase understand- 
ing of sequential problems. One lengthy 
session, however, was devoted to study- 
ing the implications for each grade- 
level and special-subject area. Coordi- 
nators and consultants rotated from 
group to group as discussion recorders. 

The student teachers were not for- 
gotten. Much respect was shown for 
their thinking, since they work their 
respective ways through the student- 
teaching situations with more intensity 
than anyone else involved. Some 67 

ractising student teachers cooperated 
in submitting written suggestions and 
uestions concerning the functioning of 
the student-teaching program. Seven 
more sat on a panel at one general ses- 
sion and permitted workshop members 
to interrogate them on their impres- 
sions of the experience as student teach- 
ers. 
The theme adopted at the first gen- 
eral session was stated in the question: 
How Can We Help the Student Teach- 
er? Subsequent questions were developed 
around that theme to constitute the 
guide for the course. The guide outline 
revealed four major areas of concern: 
(1) methods of assigning student teach- 
ers to supervising teachers; (2) tech- 
niques of helping student teachers im- 
prove in lesson planning and classroom 
teaching; (3) ways of evaluating the 
performances of student teachers; and 


(4) ideas for improving the many hu- 
man relationships involved. 

A 36-page summarization which de- 
veloped from the seminar sessions is in- 
dicative of the many ideas exchanged. 
Certain of the problems mentioned were 
largely solved; others will necessitate ex- 
tensive future study. All-in-all the re- 
sults were encouraging, probably be- 
cause the key person in the success of 
the off-campus student-teaching pro- 
gram, the supervising classroom teacher, 
also ep the central role in this 
workshop experience. Perhaps too often 
the room teacher is not included in the 
—— Other people, usually a col- 
ege administrator and a school super- 
intendent or principal, get together to 
plan the program and make the specific 
assignments of student teachers. In such 
instances the preferences and ideas of 
the teachers are almost ignored; they 
can express little choice about the sit- 
uation and suddenly find themselves con- 
fronted with student teachers. This prac- 
tice often throws strangers together, 
sometimes with very little guidance be- 
ing extended from the administration. 
Obviously, teacher morale suffers under 
such conditions. Time will determine 
the full value of the seminar-workshop, 
but certain benefits are immediately in 
evidence. Teacher interest ran very high 
throughout the sessions. Many func- 
tional suggestions were advanced, con- 
crete ideas that are already successfully 
improving the over-all program. Steps 
are being taken to match even more 
closely the assignment preferences of 
student teachers and supervising teach- 
ers. Plans are developing to establish 
informal acquaintance conferences be- 
tween the room teachers and their as- 
signed student teachers well before stu- 
dent teaching actually begins. It is 
hoped that each group will feel free to 
suggest personnel changes and that the 
room teachers will ultimately decide the 
nature, number, and extent of assign- 
ments. To help the room teachers bet- 
ter understand the work with the stu- 
dent teachers, a background question- 
naire was developed in the workshop for 
securing such information as marital 
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OFF-CAMPUS STUDENT TEACHING 


status of the student teachers, home 
towns, previous experiences with chil- 
dren, work and travel experiences, camp- 
us activities, scholastic standings, and 
academic majors and minors. 

Considerable effort was extended to 
formulate practical suggestions for sup- 
ervising teachers in helping student 
teachers become more adequate in plan- 
ning and teaching. A statement was 
prepared on the purposes and uses of 
both unit and daily lesson plans. Ac- 
ceptable lesson-plan forms were agreed 
upon. A list was made of practices that 
had proved successful in orienting stu- 
dent teachers to rooms, to pupils, and 
to curricula. Tips were also recorded 
on how to help the student teacher 
improve his performances in oral discus- 
sions, in giving and administering writ- 
ten assignments, in handling room 
routines, in maintaining group control, 
and in studying and working with in- 
dividual pupils and smal! groups. 

A particularly provocative problem in 
the off-campus program is the evalu- 
ation of the student teacher, both dur- 
ing the quarter and at the close of the 
practice period. Self-analysis may easily 
lead the student teacher afield, and he 
is certainly confused if the college super- 
visor and the supervising teacher dis- 
agree over his strengths and shortcom- 
ings. The workshop members agreed 
that a major need was to preclude such 
unfortunate possibilities. Consequently, 
it was decided that all evaluatory con- 
ferences should be three-way in composi- 
tion. Instead of the student teacher 
conferring at one time with the room 
teacher and at another time with the 
college supervisor, all three should sit 
down together in open discussion. To 
keep evaluative conferences structured 
on common attitudes and agreements, 
the work-study groups evolved a new 
student-teacher rating scale and devel- 
oped an accompanying description of 
performances. 

Without question, the area provoking 
the greatest concern, although some- 
times subtly concealed, is the one rel- 
ative to the factors of human relation- 
ships. When it is remembered that 
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pupils, room teachers, student teachers, 
and college supervisors are all brought 
together rather casually, it can be seen 
that the types and numbers of such 
enanyens become quite numerous. 
Every teaching situation is complicated 
by the individual drives, likes, and 
frustrations of each member. These are 
basic psychological forces which may 
go so far as to result in immediate dis- 
harmony or more permanently in actual 
personality clashes. 

Many important questions come im- 
mediately to mind: How much cooper- 
ation and respect should a student teach- 
er expect from the pupils? How can 
the room teacher make the student 
teacher feel at ease in a situation loaded 
with strains and possible embarrass- 
ments? How may the college super- 
visor conduct himself during observa- 
tions so that — are not disturbed, 
the student teacher is helped and en- 
couraged, and pleasant relationships are 
maintained with the room _ teacher? 
How do the college supervisor and the 
room teacher resolve differences of phi- 
losophy for the benefit of the student 
teacher? How does the room teacher 
step in with consideration for the stu- 
dent teacher when the classroom situa- 
tion is obviously getting out of control? 
How are suggestions for improvements 
made without resulting in misunder- 
standings? 

The list of questions is endless and 
no one workshop can do more than sup- 
ply partial answers to selected questions. 
The members of the recent workshop 
seemed especially pleased that everyone 
opened up and talked freely. Problems 
were aired thoroughly; answers on some 
relationships were approximated be- 
cause personal opinions were exchanged 
openly. That this experience had both 
progressive-improvement and therapeu- 
tic values is evident from the fact that 
teachers who formerly harbored ideas 
silently are now freely making further 
constructive suggestions. This rapport 
alone justifies the holding of the work- 
shop. 

At the final session special cards were 
distributed to members for individual 
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unsigned evaluations of the workshop. 
Fifteen members did not answer. Two 
reported acidly that the workshop was 
a total failure because, “The college 
should have told us just what to do.” 
Nine were lukewarm, liking certain 
aspects and objecting to others. Ran- 
dom samples of their objections stated: 

“Group meetings were just a lot of talk.” 

“Not enough work on individual grade and 
subject levels.” 

“Too much emphasis upon group discus- 
sions; not enough writing down of suggestions 
and moving along to other points.” 

“There was not enough time to complete 
everything; too many unanswered questions.” 


The other 29 responding members were 
high in praise, particularly over the 
democratic procedures, the suggested 
three-way conferences, and the oppor- 
tunities for room teachers to express 
their suggestions and have them respec- 
ted. Many confessed that opinions had 
definitely changed as a result of this 
experience and that they were now 
ready to work with student teachers 
with more confidence and enthusiasm. 
Random samples again: 

“I liked the frankness with which certain 
matters were handled.” 

“It demonstrated that the group process is 
not only workable but quite desirable in 
meeting common problems about student 
teaching.” 


“Outstanding feature of the course was the 
democratic procedure which likely stimulated 
more real thinking than expected.” 

“I appreciate the feeling of cooperation and 
harmony that exists between the schools and 
the college.” 

“Excellent idea. The opportunity to meet 
with others, discuss experiences, and exchange 
ideas and philosophies was invaluable. The 
establishment of a definite though flexible 
policy in handling student teachers and a 
closer coordination among all parties con- 
cerned fills a longfelt need.” 


The process of gathering new ideas 
from room teachers and student teach- 
ers has caused morale and understand- 
ing to curve upward. Many indifferent 
teachers have oom interested or en- 
thusiastic, possibly proving again that 
those who share, care. College super- 
visors view the problems of the room 
teachers with new perspective, student 
teachers are being processed with in- 
creased understanding, and everyone 
concerned senses better the need for the 
healthy, necessary give-and-take involved 
in satisfactory human _ relationships. 
“Talking it over” is a method of human 
relations and group leadership that 
demonstrates encouraging efficiency in 
the improvement of student-teaching 
programs. It is hoped that “talking it 
over” will become a continuous process 
for improving the off-campus student- 
teaching program at Central. 
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IN-SERVICE EDUCATION FOR ACADEMIC 
INSTRUCTORS IN THE AIR FORCE’ 





Eugene E. Myers and John C. Peterson 


g i United States Air Force estab- 
lished a teacher-preparation program 
in the Air University system in Sep- 
tember, 1948. This adult-level six-week 
course is presented by the Academic In- 
structor Division, Craig Air Force Base, 
located near Selma, Alabama, in the 
heart of the deep South. 

The teacher-preparation program, call- 
ed the Academic Instructor Course, 
grooms armed-service personnel in the 
arts and techniques of good teaching. 
Graduates of the program fill instruc- 
tional assignments within the vast edu- 
cational system of the Department of 
Defense. Air University Command re- 
quires that all instructors complete the 
Academic Instructor Course prior to 
teaching. 

The faculty of the Academic Instruc- 
tor Division consists of officers and 
civilians who are specialists in teacher 
preparation. Some instructors have not 
received their bachelor’s degrees, while 
others have completed studies beyond 
the requirements for the doctor’s degree. 
Some instructors have limited instruc- 
tional experience, while others are 
master teachers. 

One of the major problems of the 
Academic Instructor Division is that of 
increasing the effectiveness of the staff. 
A carefully planned, intensive in-service 
education program aids in the motiva- 
tion and professional development of 
the staff members. 


Orientation of New Instructors 


The initial step in the induction of 
new instructors, not already graduates, 
is to enroll them in the Academic In- 
structor Course. This course introduces 
them to the philosophy of the Academic 


 Editor’s Note. As we go to press word has 
reached us from Air University that the Aca- 
demic Instructor Course has been moved from 
Craig Air Force Base to Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Alabama. The teacher-preparation course is now 
a part of the Air Command and Staff School of 
Air University. 





This account describes in-service edu- 
cation activities which have been develop- 
ed during the first two years of operation 
of the Academic Instructor Division, 
USAF Special Staff School, Air University. 
The Academic Instructor Division’s teach- 
er-preparation program has been des- 
cribed more fully in The Journal of 
Higher Education, April 1950, and The 
Adult Education Bulletin, June 1950. 
Lieutenant Colonel Myers is Director of 
the program described, and Mr. Peterson 
is Professor of Psychology, Kansas State 
College. 











Instructor Division and enables them 
to experience the program as students. 
While in attendance as students they are 
given no military duties so they may 
devote full time to the course. 

Upon graduation, a new instructor 
works with a senior member of the 
staff. During this period the senior in- 
structor orients the new man, helping 
him to serve effectively as a staff mem- 
ber. The incoming teacher is acquainted 
with the functional organization chart 
of the school, the Division Policy File, 
and the Division Staff Study. These ref- 
erence works contain all details regard- 
ing the operation of the school and its 
philosophy. Key people in the school 
confer with the new instructor and ex- 
plain their work. Frequently, much of 
this orientation is done in extremely 
informal] situations. 

Individuals are gradually introduced 
to their instructional responsibilities in 
the Division. Teamed with others they 
help advise students, participate in the 
writing, curriculum, and the evaluation 
laboratories, and assist in the evaluation 
of practice teaching. The new man takes 
notes during the practice-teaching exer- 
cises. Later he discusses his notes on 
evaluation with the regular instructor 
in charge. 

By this time the new instructor is 
familiar with the program. He is in- 
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vited to indicate the hours of instruc- 
tion he would like to present. Insofar 
as possible his wishes are considered in 
determining his hours in instruction. 

The following are steps a new instruc- 
tor takes in ere an hour of in- 
struction. First of all, he is given as 
much guidance as seems desirable. He 
is urged to consult with a variety of 
staff members and has an opportunity 
to discuss his instructional assignment 
with the educational specialists in the 
school. Through these conferences he 
clarifies his thinking regarding objec- 
tives, content, and method of presenta- 
tion. Second, he prepares his lesson 
plan and teaching guide, checking these 
os and with his colleagues to see 
ow the instruction he is planning fits 
in the curriculum. He next considers 
what instructional aids will help him 
teach the lesson, and he supervises their 
preparation. Third, he is encouraged to 
utilize recording er an ge available 
in the school to perfect his instruction. 
Fourth, he gives his instruction experi- 
mentally before a group of colleagues 
for analysis. They pass upon its effec- 
tiveness and suggest such changes as may 
be needed. 


In-Service Meetings for 
All Faculty Members 


Weekly in-service meetings are sched- 
uled as part of the instructional load 
for the entire faculty. They provide 
review in areas relating to teacher edu- 
cation as well as new information in the 
field. Staff members are encouraged to 
identify topics they feel should be con- 
sidered at future meetings. Careful and 
thoughtful planning by the faculty plan- 
ning committee has resulted in extreme- 
ly worth-while sessions that have re- 
ceived unanimous approval. In-service 
education sessions are limited to one 
and one-half hours in length. Generally 
a leader opens each of these sessions 
by a half-hour lecture. A ten-minute 


period, during which coffee is served, 
separates the lecture from the discussion 
period which follows. Members of the 
staff who are specialists are given an 
opportunity to bring the faculty up to 
date in these meetings. At one of t 


ese 
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meetings the rate-confer-rate method 
for the evaluation of practice teaching 
was developed. Here staff members as a 
group rated a practice-teaching session. 
The ratings were tabulated on a black- 
board and discussed at length. Then a 
second student’s teaching was evaluated. 
Such experiences help the faculty reach 
agreement on the way to evaluate prac- 
tice teaching. A leader for one of these 
meetings prepares a list of carefully 
selected recommended readings and dis- 
tributes it sometime prior to his in- 
service session. 

Other educational specialists coming 
from Air University Headquarters and 
various widely dispersed educational 
institutions have contributed to the in- 
service program. Sometimes the ses- 
sions are a part of the regular weekly 
schedules; sometimes they are more 
elaborate in nature and extend over 
several days. Conferences are directed 
to educational problems of concern to 
the staff. A brief description of one such 
conference illustrates school interests. 
A program of research in the field of 
listening being conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota was explained to 
the staff by a representative of the De- 
partment of Rhetoric of the University 
of Minnesota. The explanation was 
followed by a discussion regarding the 
importance of efficient listening. As a 
result of the conference, the Academic 
Instructor Course was adjusted to in- 
clude instruction in this field. 

In addition to experts brought in as 
consultants, the Academic Instructor 
Division has invited other national 
leaders in education to deliver gradua- 
tion addresses. Speakers arrive early 
enough to lead in-service programs for 
the faculty prior to graduation. Each 
commencement speaker thus provides 
additional in-service education for the 
faculty. 

The Academic Instructor Division has 
identified a number of educators who 
are also Air Force Reserve officers. On 
occasion they are ordered to periods of 
active duty during the summer months. 
A number of these officers have led in- 
service programs. 
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Additional Opportunities 
for Professional Development 


Members of the staff are encouraged 
to take advantage of opportunities for 
continued study for college or graduate 
credit and to participate actively in a 
variety of educational experiences. 

The Academic Instructor Division 
has taken advantage of a plan which 
permits carefully selected officers to 
study in various American universities 
and colleges. Officers are selected be- 
cause of their interest and potential 
ability in specialized fields. Various 
members of the staff have been recom- 
mended for schooling in the fields of 
educational psychology, evaluation, and 
methodology. The long-range values to 
the Division outweigh the disadvantage 
of an instructor’s temporary absence. 

Members of the staff are encouraged 
to continue their study while on the 
job. The University of Alabama has 
established a branch at Selma. Instruc- 
tors are encouraged to enroll in the 
residence credit courses which are avail- 
able. Others are encouraged to enroll 
in military extension courses. 

Teams of instructors visit graduates 
of the Academic Instructor Course. 
Such visits, enabling the teams to ob- 
serve graduates in their teaching, con- 
tribute to the professional development 
of the staff. Upon their return, the 
teams discuss their observations at in- 
service meetings. Sometimes changes in 
the curriculum are recommended as a 
result of these visits. 

The Academic Instructor Division 
provides opportunities for members of 
the staff to visit colleges and other in- 
stitutions where significant research is 
in progress. The following is a brief 
description of one such visitation. A 
group, composed of seven instructors, 
attended a symposium on the teaching 
of conference procedures, sponsored by 
The College of the City of New York. 
First, the group was briefed on confer- 
ence procedures by leaders in industry 
and education. Following this, a con- 
ference was conducted by twelve mem- 
bers of the Air Tactical School of Air 
University. This conference was ana- 


lyzed by a panel consisting of educators, 
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civilian and military. A summary by a 
professional observer followed. The 
visitation was later reported upon at an 
in-service session. 

In addition to the opportunities 
for professional development described 
above, members of the instructional 
staff maintain their professional growth 
through membership in national asso- 
ciations of their specialty. Opportunity 
is provided the staff members to attend 
the annual meetings of the group to 
which they belong. Every regular mem- 
ber of the Academic Instructor Divi- 
sion staff has attended at least one non- 
federal professional meeting in the area 
of his specialty during the past year. 
Each staff member prepares a written 
report interpreting the contributions 
and weighing the value of the meetings 
to the school and to individual staff 
members. The report is circulated 
among the staff and then filed in the 
school library. 

The Division maintains a comfortable 
faculty lounge well-stocked with cur- 
rent educational magazines and with 
copies of educational volumes selected 
by the faculty. Members of the faculty 
are expected to engage in some educa- 
tional research intended to improve the 
program. All members of the staff are 
urged to write for publication. The 
Academic Instructor, which is the edu- 
cational journal of Air University, is 
published by the Academic Instructor 
Division. Every staff member contrib- 
utes regularly to this journal. 

The staff believes in the importance 
of in-service education. The proper 
indoctrination of new instructors, the 
weekly in-service sessions for all mem- 
bers of the faculty, and the provisions 
for additional opportunities for pro- 
fessional development have increased the 
effectiveness of instruction. The quality 
of instruction of the Academic Instruc- 
tor Division has received most favorable 
comment from a number of the nation’s 
leading educators. Because of the singu- 
lar success of the in-service education 
program, the Division has urged its 
graduates to establish similar in-service 
programs in the schools in which they 
function. 








ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURES EMPLOYED BY 
COLLEGES TO RECRUIT CANDIDATES FOR 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHING 


Loretta M. Byers 


EF... before 1940, the ~ and 
caliber of the teaching staff . the 
schools of the United States left u.uch 
to be desired, according to the Na- 
tional Education Association’s Research 
Division.’ Since the close of World War 
II, the public and the teaching profes- 
sion have become increasingly aware of 
a critical shortage of teachers for ele- 
mentary schools. These shortages re- 
sulted from a variety of causes. Teach- 
ers had left the profession at unprece- 
dented rates—some entering the armed 
forces and many securing higher salaries 
in other lines of work. Within the pro- 
fession shifting of personnel to better- 
paid positions was common. 

In addition to the vacancies created 
by teachers leaving the profession, two 
other factors entered into the shortage. 
The high birth rate during and follow- 
ing the war resulted in a huge increase 
of elementary-school-age children for the 
decade 1948 to 1958 over the previous 
decade.* Secondly, the number of peo- 
ple preparing to enter the profession 
of elementary-school teaching had de- 
clined even before World War II and 
had fallen far behind the increased need 
for teachers. 

The shortage of teachers is not only 

uantitative; it is also qualitative. Mr. 

ine reported in 1947 that the average 
teacher in the public schools at that time 
had one year less training than did the 
average teacher in 1939.* 


* Hubbard, Frank W. The Continuing Crises 
in Education: 1946-47. (Mimeographed). Re- 
search Division, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

* Editors Note. For data on this point see: 
National Education Association National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards. Probable Demands for Teach- 
ers in the United States for the Decade 1949-50 
Through 1958-59 for the Period 1948-60, In- 
elusive. Washington, D. C. 

* Fine, Benjamin. Our Children Are Cheated. 
Henry Holt » New York, 1947. 





The word “recruitment” is rapidly be- 
ing dropped from teacher-education dis- 
cussion, largely because it connotes the 
indiscriminate acceptance of students into 
teacher-education programs. Studies of 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
show that such “recruitment” may be |, 
harmful. The word “selection” has al- 
most universally replaced the term, with 
more favorable connotations. As defined 
by the author of this article, “recruit- 
ment” is more akin to selection as the 
word is currently used. Miss Byers, As- 
sociate Professor of Education, Santa Bar- 
bara College of the University of Cali- 
fornia, reports here the results of a 
survey made in 1948-49. A later survey 
might reflect (1) increased emphasis upon 
effective guidance of students within the 
college and (2) attention to the large and 
growing oversupply of certificate-holders 
for high-school teaching. It seems likely, 
however, that the practices reported by 
Miss Byers are still current in colleges of 
education. 











Numerous surveys and estimates indi- 
cate that a critical shortage of teachers 
will continue until 1960. 


Purpose and Procedure of 
the Study 


The author made a study in 1948-49 
seeking to determine the status of ele- 
mentary-school-teacher recruitment in 
higher-education institutions and _sec- 
ondary schools of the United States. It 
purposed to identify effective procedures 
and organization for recruitment. A sur- 
vey of the procedures used by the nurs- 
ing profession in its recruiting campaign 
was made for purposes of comparison. 
The present article summarizes the find- 
ings on recruitment activities in higher- 
education institutions. 

Writers in the professional literature 
do not agree upon a definition of re- 
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cruitment. For pur of this study, 
the author arbitrarily chose the follow- 
ing defintion: “Recruitment is the dis- 
pensing of accurate information con- 
cerning the significance of carreers in 
education and the satisfactions teachers 
find in their work.” 

To secure data on the status of re- 
cruitment in colleges a questionnaire 
was sent to selected higher-education in- 
stitutions that educate elementary-school 
teachers. 

The colleges to which questionnaires 
were sent were chosen as follows: 

1. Those institutions participating in 
the Teacher-Education Study of the 
American Council on Education that 
educate teachers for elementary schools. 

2. Those mentioned in professional 
literature as engaging in recruitment 
activities. 

3. Those recommended for inclusion 
in the study by the United States Office 
of Education and by educational leaders. 

4. From the 1947 American Blue Book 
of Colleges and Universities, the second 
teachers college listed for each state un- 
less the state was already represented on 
the list through one of the previously 
mentioned procedures of selection. 

5. F’om replies to a questionnaire sent 
to high schools as another phase of this 
study, those colleges listed by the sec- 
ondary schools as doing effective re- 
cruiting. 

Sixty-six of the 75 selected higher-edu- 
cation institutions, or 88 per cent, re- 
plied to the oe Two replies 
were received too late for tabulation. 
The colleges replying represented 43 
states. 


Recruitment Activities Used 
by Colleges 


Most of the colleges replying to the 
questionnaire expressed sincere interest 
in teacher recruitment and dissatisfac- 
tion with their present plans of organi- 
zation for this purpose. 


Personnel Responsible 

Those colleges which seemed to have 
the most active, well-coordinated pro- 
grams of recruitment gave evidence of 
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delegation to —_ personnel of the 
responsibility for recruitment. More 
colleges indicated the entire staff as be- 
ing responsible for recruitment than in- 
dicated any particular staff member or 
group of faculty members. The presi- 
dent and dean of education were listed 
by 34 per cent of the colleges as the in- 
dividuals most responsible for recruit- 
ing. Special committees for recruitment 
activities had been set up by 23 per cent 
of the colleges. Twenty-one other cate- 
gories of individuals or faculty groups 
were mentioned by various colleges as 
responsible for recruitment efforts. One 
college had a full-time recruitment field 
worker. In Florida a field worker from 
the State Department of Education as- 
sisted colleges in their recruitment pro- 


gram. 
Motivation for Recruitment 


The incentives most frequently em- 
phasized by colleges in recruiting for 
teaching, in order of frequency as re- 
ported by the colleges, were: 

1. Opportunity for service—82 per 
cent 

2. Social significance—63 per cent 

3. Joy of working with children—58 
per cent. 

These incentives are in accord with 
the research findings on the reasons why 
people enter the profession. Insufficient 
attention was given to some appeals to 
youth, however. The appeal which a 
two-to-three month vacation will have 
for intelligent young people who wish 
to continue their education was neg- 
lected. The fact that teaching offers 
reasonable security was _ insufficiently 
stressed. Colleges in states having good 
retirement systems, tenure laws, and 
relatively high minimum salaries tended 
to stress security, whereas the states not 
so fortunate in these respects did not 
use this motivation. 


Procedures to Inform Staff 
Members of Need for Teachers 


If recruitment by colleges is to be ef- 
fective, the staff members must be in- 
formed of the facts concerning supply 
and demand, areas of greatest need, and 
reasons for the teacher shortage. Most 
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colleges reported that their facilities for 
dispensing such information were casual, 
ineffective, or nonexistent. The three 
most commonly used procedures to in- 
form staff members, in order of fre- 
quency as reported by the colleges, were: 

1. Discussion at staff meetings—90 per 
cent (Only 30 per cent felt this medium 
was effective.) 

2. Bulletins from the dean’s office—40 
per cent 

3. Bulletins from placement office—40 
per cent. 


Procedures to Interest Lower- 
Division Students in Teaching 
In every college there are some su- 
a freshmen and sophomores who 
ave not made definite decisions with 
respect to the careers they wish to follow. 
The procedures employed by the colleges 
most frequently to interest such students 
were: 
1, Observation in elementary-school 
classrooms—87 per cent 
2. Meetings of staff advisers with stu- 
dents to give information on needs in 
and requirements for the profession—57 
per cent 
8. Organizations (such as Future 
Teachers of America) —53 per cent 
4. Courses 
a. General courses offering infor- 
mation on opportunities in 
teaching—52 per cent 
b. Education survey courses — 47 
per cent 
5. Social-service contacts with chil- 
dren of elementary-school age, such as 
Y.M.C.A. or scouting—50 per cent 
6. Scholarships for students in educa- 
tion—35 per cent 
7. Personal interviews—10 per cent 
8. Counseling program 10 per cent. 


Procedures to Develop 
Community Awareness 

Thirty-four per cent of the colleges 
cooperating in this study stated that they 
had made considerable effort to develop 
community awareness of the needs and 
opportunities in teaching. Seventeen 
media were used to develop such aware- 
ness. The three media reported by the 


colleges as being most popular were: 

1. Newspaper articles—85 per cent 

2. Talks to service clubs and other 
organizations—44 per cent 

3. Radio spot announcements and 
programs—37 per cent. 

Some colleges had developed printed 
material and a few had made movies on 
teaching. 


Procedures to Recruit Secon- 
dary-School Students for 
Careers in Teaching 


The four procedures which the col- 
leges used most often in interesting 
secondary-school students in teaching 
were: 

1. Visits by college public-relations 
personnel to high school—58 per cent 

2. Campus visiting day for high- 
school students—48 per cent 

3. Promotional letters to follow visits 
by public-relations personnel—40 per 
cent 

4. Talks to high-school students by 
education majors—20 per cent. 

Twenty other techniques were re- 
ported by the colleges as being used in 
recruitment of high-school students. 
Among the interesting techniques re- 
ported were: sending bulletins on 
teaching to the high schools; guidance 
conferences in high schools with college 

rsonnel officiating; names of promis- 
ing high-school students sent by college 
alumni to their colleges; kodachrome 
slides on teaching with wire recording 
sent to high schools; colored movies of 
college activities in preparation for 
teaching; cooperation in recruitment 
with a community council or with pro- 
fessional organizations, such as Delta 
Kappa Gamma or Phi Delta Kappa. 


Essentials of a Good College 
Program for Recruitment 


A review of the data received from 
the colleges suggests the following as 
essentials for a good college-recruitment 
program for elementary-school teachers: 

1. The entire faculty must be well in- 
formed on teacher supply and demand, 
and must be convinced of the seriousness 
of the shortage of elementary-school 
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A definite allocation of re- 


teachers. 
sponsibility, perhaps to a recruitment 
committee, is mecessary to keep the 
faculty informed. 

2. The professional-education faculty 
must be enthusiastic about the profes- 
sion and aware of what is going on in the 


ublic schools. This faculty will have 
identified the qualities needed for 
teachers and will be zealous in guarding 
the standards for selecting future 
teachers. 

3. The professional-education faculty 
must be at least equal in scholarship and 
breadth of interests to the other faculties 
within the higher-education institution. 

4. A definite counseling system is 
needed to assist students who are un- 
decided upon careers. Besides adminis- 
tering aptitude and preference tests, the 
counselors must be well informed 
through attendance at regional or state 
conferences of the needs for elementary- 
school teachers and the _ possibilities 
within the profession. 

5. General courses are needed during 
the freshman year to orient students to 
possible careers and to the curricula 
within the college which prepare for 
those careers. In such courses ele- 
mentary-school teaching should be pre- 
sented in a vital manner as an important 
social-service career rich in personal 
satisfactions. 

6. A system of scholarships for pro- 
spective teachers is desirable. These 
scholarships should be awarded to those 
individuals whose outstanding charac- 
teristics promise that they will develop 
into good elementary-school teachers, 
and who need financial aid. An effort 
should be made to identify competent 
teachers-in-preparation who might be 
forced to withdraw from college due to 
financial problems and to see that they 
receive grants or loans. 

7. If the crisis in elementary-school 
teaching continues, a study should be 
made of the effects of remission of tuition 
for prospective teachers in  state-sup- 
ported educational institutions. 

8. Through sociology, psychology, and 
education courses, opportunities should 
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be provided for college students to work 
with young children in community 
agencies such as recreation centers, play- 
grounds, and scout organizations, so that 
they may really get to know boys and 
girls of elementary-school age. 

9. Through education and psychology 
classes, from the freshman year onward, 
guided observation in elementary schools 
should be provided. 

10. The professional-education cur- 
riculum should be so constructed and 
taught as to be challenging and stimulat- 
ing to young people. 

11. Open meetings should be held by 
the college recruitment committee, in 
which state and national speakers may 
inform the students of the task of educa- 
tion, the opportunities within the pro- 
fession, and the immediate possibilities 
for employment and service within the 
state. 

12. The college, through its recruit- 
ment committee and other faculty mem- 
bers, should cooperate with a_ local 
recruitment commission that includes 
representatives of lay as well as profes- 
sional organizations. Appropriate ma- 
terials may be dispensed by such a 
commission, and the college can assist 
in preparing these materials. 

13. Outstanding faculty members 
should be sent to high schools when they 
can be of service in career-week activi- 
ties. Such visits should be followed up 
with personal letters and pamphlets to 
students who evidence interest. 

14. Through its laboratory school and 
audio-visual department, the college 
should prepare audio-visual materials 
for various uses in recruitment. 

15. Open-house should be held at the 
college once a year for those interested 
in teaching careers. A definite program 
for the open-house should orient the 
prospective student to the campus, 
acquaint him with teacher-education 
curricula, assist him in evaluating his 
personal qualifications for elementary- 
school teaching, permit him to meet 
teachers in training and find out from 
them why they have chosen to become 
elementary-school teachers, introduce 
him to the faculty of the school of edu- 
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cation, and let him see what a modern 
program of elementary education is 
achieving in the laboratory school. 

16. When available, the services of a 
state consultant on recruitment should 
be utilized. The college may be able 
to secure from him the latest materials 
for display and for dispensing to stu- 
dents the most-recent research data on 
recruitment. He may also be of as- 
sistance in evaluating the college recruit- 
ment program. 

17. The college should establish a 
Future-Teachers-of-America chapter, or 
similar organization, to give recognition 
to those who plan to be teachers and 
orient them to the professional organi- 
zations of the state and nation. Mem- 
bers of the college organization should 
serve on panels to talk to high-school 
groups. 

18. Through its public-relations staff, 
the college should see that prospective 


teachers receive publicity which has 
human interest and appeal. 

19. The institution should encourage 
summer workshops to build competence 
and morale among those already in the 
profession. 

20. The faculty should encourage and 
participate in needed research on teacher 
welfare, improvement of the curriculum, 
and the educational needs of com- 
munities. 

Analysis of the reports from the col- 
leges indicates a variety of approaches 
to the problem of recruiting elementary- 
school teachers, with no universal or 
significant pattern. The analyst is left 
with the feeling that many institutions 
of higher education are interested in 
securing qualified candidates for the 
teaching profession, but are still search- 
ing for desirable programs for such 
recruitment. The need for direction 
and unification of effort is obvious. 





Tue GRADUATE PROGRAM FOR BusINESS TEACHERS 
AT New Mexico HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY 


It is generally agreed that business education serves two major objectives: vocational edu- 
cation and general education. Both of these objectives in secondary education, thought of as 
including grades 7 through 14, represent problems of the whole curriculum. In its graduate 
course, The Business Curriculum, New Mexico Highlands University stresses the larger unities 
of education in relation to desirable economic, social, and civic qualities of American life. At 
the same time full consideration is given to problems of business teachers in their efforts to 
prepare suitable persons for efficient business employment and to prepare all students to live 
competent business lives as consumers. A second graduate course, Evaluation of Current Liter- 
ature in Business Education, is designed to give graduate students an opportunity to become 
well acquainted with the findings of important studies in business and related education and 
to develop ability to evaluate the significance of such findings in the improvement of business 
education. A third course, Administration and Supervision of Business Education, has as its 
primary purpose to broaden the educational role of business teachers by giving them oppor- 
tunity to study the administrative and supervisory functions of education in their relation to 
the teaching and learning functions. Other courses are offered in the content and specific 
teaching methods of many business subjects. 

Now that its Department of Business Administration is housed in a modern, well-equipped 
building, the faculty believes that the University is in a very favorable position to continue in 
its summer sessions the development of a strong graduate program for business teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators. In connection with this program, the University has conducted two 
Southwest Conferences on Business Education in which many outstanding business educators 
from various parts of this country have participated—Paul S. Lomax, Visiting Professor, Summer 
Sessions, New Mexico Highlands University. 
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STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN 
DETERMINING COLLEGE POLICY 


Kenneth B. Henderson and Edward Brown 


ea idea of students participating 
in determining college policy seemed 
to arise simultaneously from the fac- 
ulty and students in the College of Edu- 
cation of the University of Illinois. A 
group of students had some suggestions 
for improving the college’s program, 
and they talked over their proposals 
with the Dean. With his encourage- 
ment, they requested that students be 
given a voice in determining college 
policies which affected them. Shortly 
before that time, the College Policy 
Committee had established a new fac- 
ulty committee under the title “The 
Committee for Utilizing Considered 
Student Opinion in Determining Col- 
lege Policy.” 


Establishment of the Student 
Forum 


Students and faculty members agreed 
on the reasons for tapping the reser- 
voir of students’ ideas: students are 
vitally interested in their education; are 
mature enough to have their judgment 
trusted; and have a point of view which 
will help materially in the formulation 
of sound policy. In addition, the faculty 
had one other reason in mind: they are 
interested in turning out teachers who 
are committed to democracy in school 
administration. It is the firm belief of 
faculty members that what they actually 
do speaks much louder than what they 
say in their classrooms. They agreed 
that the value of teaching by example 
strengthened the theoretical argument 
for giving students a voice in making 
decisions affecting them. Thus, the ex- 
perience would be educative as well as 
administratively helpful. 

To “get the ball rolling,” the faculty 
committee called a meeting of a rep- 
resentative group of students. The group 
included one representative from eac 
education course and one from each 
section of a course taught in sections. 





An interesting experiment in student- 
faculty cooperation in policy-making is 
being carried on in the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois. The origin 
and development of the experiment are 
reported in this article. Both dividends 
and problems are being realized. Mr. 
Henderson, Professor of Education, is 
faculty sponsor of the Student Forum, 
and Mr. Brown has just completed a 
year as student chairman of the Forum. 











Both graduates and undergraduates were 
present. The whole idea of utilizing 
student opinion was frankly discussed. 
The idea made sense to the students, 
and from that time on they have “car- 
ried the ball.” 

The group of students drew up a 
charter in which the purposes of the 
organization, the method of selecting 
representatives, and the operational pro- 
cedure were described. Called, “The 
Student Forum of the College of Edu- 
cation,” the organization was soon un- 
der way. The College Policy Committee, 
composed at that time of seven faculty 
members, was petitioned for two seats 
to be held by students elected by the 
Forum. These students were to have 
equal status with faculty members and 
were to have voting privileges except 
on questions of hiring and firing faculty 
members. The petition was granted by 
the faculty, the delegates were elected 
by the Forum, and student participa- 
tion in college policy-making was under 
way. 

Plan of Organization 


The Forum has a chairman, a vice- 
chairman, a secretary, and one stand- 
ing committee known as the Steering 
Committee. No funds have been re- 
quired to carry on the work of the 
Forum. The Forum has not requested 
any money, and none has been appro- 
priated. 
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The members of the Forum are rep- 
resentatives of scheduled classes. They 
are selected by instructors or by other 
class members by any means that the 
respective instructors or classes choose. 
The representatives are expected to 
keep their classes informed of what the 
Forum is doing and to secure the ideas 
of the class members as an aid in form- 
ing their own opinions. They are then 
supposed to keep the desires of their 
own class members in mind as they take 
part in Forum meetings. 

The only action the Forum can take, 
once it has considered a problem, is 
to submit recommendations to or re- 
quests for consideration by the College 
Policy Committee and faculty. The 
Forum’s two delegates handle these rec- 
ommendations and requests since they 
are voting members of the Policy Com- 
mittee and attend faculty meetings. 
They report back to the Forum concern- 
ing the outcome of each recommenda- 
tion or request. The members of the 
Forum then report back to their classes 
during scheduled class time. Thus a 
two-way channel of communication is 
established. 


The Forum at Work 


Meetings of the Forum take place 
every two weeks. Agenda for the meet- 
ings are prepared by the Steering Com- 
mittee. Problems for the agenda arise 
in either of two ways: (1) the Forum's 
two delegates on the College Policy 
Committee report on problems before 
the Policy Committee that are of con- 
cern to the students, or (2) a class rep- 
resentative wishing to introduce a prob- 
lem suggests it to the Steering Com- 
mittee. The Steering Committee de- 
termines the priority of problems on the 
agenda in keeping with their relative 
importance. When the problems are 
brought before the Forum, general dis- 
cussion takes place. If a particular 
problem is a minor one, it can usually 
be dealt with immediately. Otherwise, 
it may be assigned to a committee for 
further investigation, or it may be de- 
ferred until a later meeting to allow the 


representatives time to consult their 
classes or to explore the matter further. 

Most problems considered to date 
have been within the authority of the 
College of Education. One matter 
brought to the attention of the Forum 
was a suggestion that the faculty of 
the College of Education consider a 
five-year time limit for the completion 
of the doctoral program. The Forum 
found that very few students were in 
favor of the proposed time limit of five 
years; a larger number favored no time 
limit; and the majority of students 
favored some time fimnit greater than 
five years. The result was to prevent 
what might have been a hasty decision 
by the faculty, working hardship on 
some students studying for the doctorate. 
Further consideration seems now to be 
developing a faculty opinion similar to 
that of the students. Although no decis- 
ion has been reached, it 1s doubtful 
that a five-year time limit will be put 
into effect. 

Another problem now being consid- 
ered, one in which the students are 
greatly interested, is a new curriculum 
for prospective teachers. The new cur- 
riculum would require five years to com- 

lete instead of the usual four years. 

he students are not sure that such an 
increase in training time for teachers is 
necessary. They are worried about the 
financial difficulties they would en- 
counter. If such a program were adop- 
ted, they ask, would a break between the 
fourth and fifth years be advisable, and 
if so, how long a break? They are con- 
cerned about the effects of the plan on 
teachers already in the field and on the 
training of teachers in other institutions 
in the State. They want to know whether 
such a program will produce a change in 
existing pay scales. Will the program 
raise professional standards? —The Forum 
has discussed these and other phases of 
the problem. Three times they have 
had members of the faculty present the 
proposed curriculum to them and an- 
swer students’ questions about it. The 
Forum’s opinion on every aspect of the 
program considered by the students has 
been taken to the faculty by the two 
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student delegates. The students’ opin- 
ions are having an appreciable influence 
in the consideration of the five-year 
plan. 

An example of a problem not within 
the jurisdiction of the College of Edu- 
cation was one relating to the short- 
ness of time that departmental libraries, 
especially the education reading room in 
the main library, were open on Sundays. 
A request was made of the director of 
the library that the education library 
be opened for longer hours for a trial 
period. The director agreed to the re- 
quest. The experience of the trial per- 
iod showed that a sufficient number of 
students used the education library to 
warrant its being open for more hours 
on Sundays. 


Difficulties of Operation 


The Forum has encountered prob- 
lems of its own that have yet to be 
solved. There are approximately 130 
classes, undergraduate and graduate, 
that could be represented. The largest 
roll call has shown only 74 class repre- 
sentatives present at a meeting. Attend- 
ance seems to decrease materially as the 
semester progresses. 

Many representatives do not report 
the proceedings of the Forum’s meet- 
ings to their classes. Progress has been 
made slowly because, in addition to stu- 
dent laxity, there is reluctance on the 
part of some instructors to give up class 
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time. Some faculty members are not in 
sympathy with the organization of such 
a student activity. The necessity for en- 
listing the aid and sympathy of the en- 
tire faculty is one which is recognized by 
the Forum. 

Another problem results from the 
present procedure for electing repre- 
sentatives. Representatives are elected 
at the beginning of each semester, and 
the Forum has experienced delay for as 
much as three meeting periods in getting 
down to business. 


Values Derived 


The entire problem of communica- 
tion between faculty and students has 
increased in scope as the Forum has 
penetrated into it. Mistakes are often 
made in relationships, leading the For- 
um away from its goal rather than to- 
ward it, but cooperation and planning 
on both sides correct these errors and 
limit them. The feeling of those con- 
cerned is that such communication is a 
good thing, that the quality of teaching 
and learning is improved by the use of 
democratic procedure at the policy-mak- 
ing level. The relationship between in- 
structors and learners is improved be- 
cause they better understand each other’s 
goals. It is believed that this type of 
teacher-student planning will result in 
better teachers for today and for tomor- 
row. 








A MATERIALS LABORATORY IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


Jean D. Grambs 


A Practical Approach to 
Individual Differences 


a differences have re- 
ceived abundant attention, over a long 

riod, in teacher-education programs. 

here has accumulated a vast literature 
documenting the varieties of human 
characteristics; the facts are copiously 
available, and students are required 
further to study the raw material at first- 
hand. Observations of children and 
youth that occur throughout teacher 
preparation emphasize in the mind of 
the neophyte the significance of dif- 
ferences. The students readily see the 
point and then look hopefully to their 
instructors and say, “Well, what do we 
do about it?” 

It is apparent that one of the great 
gaps in current preparatory practice is 
the failure to equip teachers with the 
skills needed to meet the problem of 
individual differences. The pressure for 
homogeneous grouping, with its ques- 
tionable contribution to the social and 
psychological adjustment of children, 
stems from teacher inability to deal with 
varieties of talents, needs, interests, and 
goals in a single-class situation. Teacher 
after teacher, returning from the first 
frantic year in the field, will say, “It 
is certainly true that every classroom has 
almost every kind of child—but what 
are we supposed to do about it?” This 
sense of being baffled and frustrated 
creates a suspicion and distrust of the 
theories of modern education, an at- 
titude which is not lightly to be over- 
looked. To gain the support of teachers 
for practices that will meet the needs of 
today’s school population, teacher edu- 
cation must find instructional methods 
in preservice programs that will fill this 
gap. 

An intensive field training-study pro- 





Can a materials workshop be used to 
strengthen college instruction in profes- 
sional courses and improve student teach- 
ing at the same time? The experience 
here reported seems to support such a 
possibility. Beginning with the hypothesis 
that a materials laboratory can help meet 
the problem of individual differences, 
Mrs. Grambs recounts in this article the 
development of the project at Stanford 
University. She is Assistant Professor of 
Education in the Stanford School of Edu- 
cation, 











gram with a number of expert teachers * 
clearly demonstrated that imaginative 
use of a variety of teaching materials 
with a current-problems approach in a 
suitable classroom environment is one 
key factor in dealing successfully with 
individual differences. Following the 
lead of this investigation and its stimu- 
lating suggestions for practice, the teach- 
er-education faculty at the Stanford 
School of Education felt that some pre- 
service experience might well be pro- 
vided to prepare teachers in the use of 
such instructional procedures. 


Major Problems 


The teacher-education staff faced three 
problems: 

1. Student teachers were encouraged, during 
the student-teaching period, to use a variety of 
instructional materials and methods that de- 
manded such variety; but the students, by and 
large, had no personal files of such materials, 
nor did the critic teachers. The supervisors 
from the university were also unable to pro- 
vide much in the way of materials for actual 
classroom use. 

2. Even if a variety of materials were avail- 
able, the student teachers would be unable to 
exploit them fully, being uncertain about ques- 
tions of administration, classroom procedures, 
differentiation of assignment techniques, and 
other vital issues. 


*Kinney, Lucien, and Dresden, Katherine. 
Better Learning Through Current Materials. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif., 1949. 
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3. Students seemed to lack behavioral under- 
standing of the relationship between classroom 
environment and the methods and outcomes of 
instruction. There was a conspicuous lack of 
sensitivity on the part of most students as 
to the importance of the classroom itself as 
a setting that could encourage or discourage 
learning. 

Clearly, if the three problems could 
be solved on the studént-teaching level, 
there would be greater confidence that 
the teacher in the field would continue 
in the right direction. As can be seen 
from the list of problems, however, some 
of the significant learning had to pre- 
cede student teaching in order that 
effective use of the short student-teach- 
ing experience might occur. From 
faculty discussion emerged a plan for 
the Secondary-Curriculum Workshop, or 
“Room 63” as it is familiarly called in 
the School of Education at Stanford. * 

In setting up the workshop, the faculty 
was guided by the need to find solutions 
to the problems listed above. 

First, the room itself had to be a 
genuine classroom. Room 63 is used 
for courses in the secondary-credential 
program having enrollment that can be 
accommodated within the seating capac- 
ity of the room (about 70). The students 
would be able to see at firsthand how 
an environment would facilitate or im- 
pede the kinds of instruction carried 
on in the courses scheduled there. Im- 
plied would be the need for a variety 
of instructional methods in the courses 
using the workshop room, thus demon- 
strating some of the problems and solu- 
tions available to the classroom teacher. 
The materials housed in the worksho 
would have to be such as would ordi- 
narily be used in the courses being 
taught in the room. Facilities adapted 
only to the straight lecture or seminar 
procedure, it was immediately recog- 
nized, would not demonstrate the signif- 
icant lesson of the room itself. It was 
necessary that staff members accept the 

int of view that variety of instruc- 
tional methods and materials is an ap- 


*A parallel workshop has evolved for the 
elementary student-teacher group, housed in a 
room of its own with appropriate instructional 
materials provided. 
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propriate teaching approach on the col- 
lege level in teacher education. 

Second, the environment should be 
somewhat less than perfect. This was 
easily accomplished! Like most of the 
classrooms teachers find themselves in, 
Room 63 was only partially suited to 
modern instructional procedures. While 
the room was light and airy, the color 
of the walls was drab. There were some 
built-in bookcases and cabinets, but 
there were no blackboards, bulletin 
boards, display cabinets, or closets. 
Windows opened on two sides of the 
room. Three long tables with chairs 
crowded around them filled the room. 
At the beginning, there were no instruc- 
tional materials whatsoever in the room 
—again typical of the situation that any 
classroom teacher is likely to face. 

Third, it was necessary for effective 
learning that maximum use be made 
of student administration and student 
problem-solving in every phase of the 
development and continuation of the 
workshop. Since there were no funds 
for supplies or clerical help, the use 
of student participation was mandatory. 
Some of the problems faced in the early 
experience with the workshop could 
have been solved if funds and other 
assistance had been at hand, and while 
the experience has been encouraging, 
it could have undoubtedly been even 
more fruitful if the financial handicap 
had not existed. It was agreed, however, 
that the extent to which the students 
became involved in the major details 
and practical problems of running a 
modern classroom would help to deter- 
mine their effectiveness in equipping 
and developing such workshops them- 
selves in their own high-school class- 
rooms. ° 


Use of the Materials Laboratory 


The specific responsibility for the 
class activities revolving around the 
workshop was given to one course re- 
quired of all general secondary-credential 
students in the quarter prior to student 
teaching (Ed. 146, Core Course in Prin- 
ciples and Methods of the Secondary 
School). All subject fields taught in the 
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high school were represented by the 
students enrolled ath quarter in the 
course (except industrial arts and home 
economics). With few exceptions, the 
students were graduate students; some 
had had teaching experience as well, 
but most were expecting to do student 
teaching in the immediately succeeding 
quarter. 

As one of their problems in the course, 
the students were introduced early to 
the workshop and its use. Attention 
was directed not only to the functioning 
of the workshop in the credential pro- 
gram but also to its possible contribu- 
tion to the students’ success in student 
teaching and the value of the workshop 
experience in later classroom manage- 
ment. Of the three groups of students 
who have thus far worked on the proj- 
ect—numbering 45, 65, and 40 in the 
fall, winter, and spring quarters respec- 
tively—no two classes have approached 
the problem alike or found the same 
solutions. The first class was, of course, 
involved in the problem of building the 
workshop from nothing. Utilizing con- 
current classroom observations plus dis- 
cussion of desired classroom activities, 
the students were asked to consider the 

roblems of room arrangement, teach- 
ing materials, and classroom routines. If 
valuable teaching methods were identi- 
fied, the student teachers would want 
to have available the requisite teaching 
materials as well as some skill in admin- 
istering them. The discussion led to the 
consideration of the possibilities of ex- 

loring, in Room 63, some of the prob- 
ems that might arise. A series of class 
committees was set up, under the over- 
all guidance of a steering committee that 
worked closely with the instructor, to 
tackle the major problems most immedi- 
ately apparent: obtaining supplies for 
the room, organizing the supplies, and 
building display and storage cases. Sev- 
eral new textbooks were available for 
display in the room; secondary-curricu- 
lum materials were offered to the work- 
shop from the education library; various 
faculty members gave books, curricular 
materials, and current magazines. Bul- 
letin boards were secured; one was built 


by a student committee, and two metal- 
lic boards (one magnetized) were don- 
ated by a manufacturer. 

A major emphasis was placed on col- 
lecting many current magazines, since 
these were deemed particularly useful 
in classroom situations. About one-third 
of the shelf space was allocated to the 
rapidly accumulated current magazine 
collection. A canvass of faculty also 
roduced many valuable contributions, 
including three full years of Fortune. 
Since the magazines were to be “used” 
literally—to cut up for bulletin 
boards or for special student projects 
and to be taken to student-teaching 
classrooms—duplicate copies of magazines 
were equally desirable. 

In the second quarter of operation 
the second class was presented with the 
problem of Room 63, but this time 
it was a going concern; the room had 
changed its personality in the space of 
only a few months. The books had 
been classified by students working vol- 
untarily during Christmas vacation, and 
a number of pamphlet boxes had been 
rescued from a dump heap. New prob- 
lems of organization and administra- 
tion emerged, and an entirely new com- 
mittee arrangement was decided upon 
by the class. Again students tackled 
the problem of using a multitude of 
instructional materials for greater ef- 
fectiveness in meeting individual dif- 
ferences. 

As each succeeding class begins the 
course the same problems must be solved 
anew: How can this room best be or- 
ganized to suit our needs now? How 
can all students in this course experience 
the problems of organizing such a room 
in order to do it later? How may all 
become familiar with the resources here 
so that as student teachers they will 
put them to use? 

The course-work itself makes abun- 
dant use of the room and its resources; 
the very fact of teaching in a room 
rich with secondary-school instructional 
materials has made course instruction 
more concrete and useful. For instance, 
when the class is concerned with pro- 
cedures for developing classroom dis- 
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cussion, a selection of current magazines 
from the shelves of Room 63 will be 
distributed. Each student finds a “con- 
troversial” problem. It may be an article, 
an advertising claim, a style of writing, 
the moral implicit in a short story—any- 
thing that might provoke a high-school 
class discussion in the particular subject 
field of the student teacher. With some 
practice and even rather slight class 
attention, each student teacher quick- 
ly sees the point: that current magazines 
of any kind will usually to some degree 
impinge on his field, be it art, science, 
history, English, or mathematics. Simil- 
arly, instead of just talking about the 
variety of instructional materials that 
a teacher may use, the instructor in 
Room 63 can present and pass around 
the class a very rich assortment of in- 
structional aids, ranging all the way 
from United States Census reports to 
samples of the American Observer, 
Scholastic, and Time magazine. 

The bulletin boards are used by stu- 
dent groups to demonstrate techniques 
in making effective displays for high- 
school use and also to illustrate some of 
the material being presented in the 
course. The textbook collection is used 
when the class discusses a problem such 
as reading differences in the high-school 
class. Each student or subject-matter 
group examines the texts for reading 
level, interest, topical arrangement, and 
teaching effectiveness. Every time such 
use is made of the materials, the multi- 
tude of problems involved in getting 
the right material to the right person 
and then back again in the proper place 
on the shelf when the period is over 
are solved, not by the instructor but 
by the class members themselves who 
are brought into the instructional phases 
of the course at every opportunity. 

In addition, considerable use is made 
of every kind of large and small group 
activity in the class—buzz groups, plan- 
ning groups, subject-matter groups, read- 
ing groups, evaluation groups—for short 
and long periods of time, in order to 
illustrate group method as well as the 
problems of classroom arrangement and 
use of materials involved in group ac- 
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tivities. Student panels, resource visitors, 
and movies and other visual aids are 
liberally utilized when appropriate to 
demonstrate variety in instructional pro- 
cedures as well as to enrich the course 
offering itself. 


Evaluation 


What has been the student reaction? 
Since the workshop is still relatively 
new, both students and faculty are not 
quite sure just how to utilize it most 
effectively. Besides being hampered by 
lack of budget and supervisory person- 
nel, the workshop management has 
much to learn about the technique of 
using many kinds of experiences within 
a relatively short period of time. Stu- 
dents often become confused as to the 
real role of the workshop; the newness 
of the problems posed finds many stu- 
dents completely baffled. Even at the 
advanced graduate level, many students 
are unskilled in self-direction and wan- 
der around like lost souls complaining, 
“We can’t find out what the instructor 
wants us to do!” During the student- 
teaching experience, the supervisors need 
to make more use of the facilities 
through expecting students to develop 
bulletin boards, encouraging use of the 
curriculum references and additional 
texts, and stressing the variety of ma- 
terials needed for individual and group 
instruction. Finally, the workshop itself 
has become such a rich laboratory to 
demonstrate practical teaching problems 
that it has tended to overshadow equally 
important course content and activities 
scheduled in the room. Careful follow- 
up of students who have worked in 
Room 63 plus present student reactions 
may reveal a need to redefine and reor- 
ganize content in this course and even 
in other courses in the present profes- 
sional sequence. 

The most encouraging fact is that 
the problems related to the workshop 
are defined and accepted by the teacher- 
education faculty. The initial phases of 
the workshop experience have been the 
subject of a doctoral dissertation, from 
which guidelines for future develop- 
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ment can be deduced.* It is hoped that 
further evaluation of the effectiveness of 
this kind of instruction and _ instruc- 
tional situation will clarify the role of 
the workshop in teacher education. The 
students themselves, as they report back 
from student teaching, indicate that the 
workshop experience has already bene- 
fited them. It is particularly significant 
that, in terms of the problem suggested 
at the beginning of this paper as being 
so crucial—the need to meet more effec- 
tively the individual differences found 
in the high-school population—many of 


* Ruggless, Charles. “A Preservice Secondary 
Curriculum Materials Workshop.” Unpublished. 
Ed.D. Dissertion. Stanford University School 
of Education, September, 1950. 
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the student teachers reveal more skill 
in actual classroom performance. One 
indication is the increased use by stu- 
dent teachers of bulletin boards, group 
activities, current materials, and resource 
visitors, with ever-increasing competence 
and feeling of security. 

In conclusion, the Stanford experience 
with a materials workshop in preservice 
instruction has shown: (1) that such a 
workshop can be integrated into actual 
course work; (2) that student adminis- 
tration is a valuable learning experience 
for future teachers; and (3) that students 
are increasingly more able to meet in- 
dividual differences in the classroom 
through a variety of instructional ma- 
terials and methods. 





CERTIFICATION POLICIES AND THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


The fundamental nature of the role of education in the continuing security of the nation 
dictates that in the present war emergency acceleration should be given to efforts of the teach- 
ing profession to achieve certification requirements which will tend to assure the adequacy of 
preparation of its members. Such requirements should be upgraded rapidly, and state dead- 
lines for their achievement should be fixed now to establish a minimum of four college years 
of preparation as a prerequisite to initial certification and teaching service, with the standard- 
certification requirement of completion of the fifth year being established to assure full pro- 
fessional preparation. For administrative, supervisory, and special school-service personnel the 
minimum requirement for initial certification and service should be established at the five-year 
level, with the sixth year cing required for standard certification. 

The teaching profe .on should exert every effort to strengthen and support state teacher- 
education and certification authorities in the achievement of these goals, and the profession 
should oppose vigorously pressures to prolong, expand, or reinstate policies of issuing permits 
on so-called emergency credentials to substandard school personnel. 

The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards in . 
operation with the state certification authorities should expand and intensify efforts to bring 
about sound reciprocity procedures for qualified teachers so that a more-even balance of 
teacher supply and demand in all states may be facilitated. Acceptable bases for achieving such 
interstate reciprocity are: 

1. Adoption by all states of minimum certification and preparation requirements for initial 

and standard certification of four and five years, respectively 

2. Achievement and application within the respective states of acceptable national criteria 

for the evaluation of teacher-education institutions 

5. Cooperative development, through regional and national efforts, of substantially similar 

specifications of requirements and common nomenclature for certificates 

4. Removal of discriminatory barriers in state laws and regulations.—Policy statement ap- 
proved by the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards at Madi- 


son, Wisconsin, August, 1950. 




















THE EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW OF 
THE INEXPERIENCED TEACHER 


Roye R. Bryant 


A SEARCH of the present-day liter- 
ature in education reveals very little 
to help the inexperienced teacher in 
an employment interview. Both busi- 
ness and industry are doing more than 
education to help the inexperienced 
candidate for a position. The experi- 
enced teacher’s preparation for the em- 
ployment interview is not comparable 
with the importance of the interview 
as a tool of teacher selection. Many 
inexperienced teachers have been train- 
ed to fight Caesar’s campaigns, but 
where are those who have been trained 
to conduct their own campaigns for 
securing their first teaching positions? 
Is it any wonder that school adminis- 
trators ask why so many young candi- 
dates dress inappropriately, act im- 
maturely, and speak impractically? 

The person who is not prepared for 
the interview is almost sure to do one 
of two things: either he will bluff or he 
will undersell himself. If he is prepared, 
he has no need to bluff. It is unfortu- 
nate that the college graduate is no 
better prepared to present himself for 
the most important responsibility thus 
far encountered in his career. 

When the supply of teachers becomes 
more plentiful, securing a job may re- 
quire lessons in employment-interview 
procedures. Why should the inexperi- 
enced teacher, the school administrator, 
and teacher-education institutions be 
embarrassed when there is a scarcity 
of teachers? Is it not the college's res- 
ponsibility to see that its graduates are 
prepared to make creditable presenta- 
tion of their training and abilities 
when competing for their first teaching 
positions? For the sake of public rela- 
tions, would it not be helpful? 

Practically every article or book on 
the employment interview has been 
written for the benefit of the inter- 
viewer or employer. Some typical topics 





Here is an article that will be helpful 
reading for the senior or graduate seek- 
ing his first teaching position. A place- 
ment counselor of long experience, the 
author presents down-to-earth suggestions. 
Although directed specifically to the in- 
experienced teacher, the analysis of the 
employment interview has equal appli- 
cability to the efforts of the experienced 
teacher to secure a position. Mr. Bryant 
is Director of the Placement Service, 
Southern Illinois University. 











in the current literature on the employ- 
ment interview are: “Basic Instruction 
for Interviewers,” ‘Teachers Should Be 
Selected by Trained Interviewers,” “The 
Art of Interviewing,” “The Knack of 
Interviewing,” “How Efficient Are Your 
Hiring Methods?” Few chapters pro- 
vide help for the interviewee. 

Research on the problem is a press- 
— According to David G. Ryans, 
“The amount of research dealing with 
matters covered by this chapter heading 
has been regrettably limited . ...-Anum- 
ber of related articles appear annually 
in educational journals, but the majority 
of these may be characterized as expres- 
sions of opinion regarding objectives 
and/or practices. Research reports and 
descriptions of technics or procedures 
reported in literature are relatively 
few ... Reliable and valid procedures 
leading to the identification of good 
teachers . . . if the obligations of the 
schools are to be fulfilled. Research 
workers must provide these necessary 
technics.” ? Under the heading, “Needed 
Research” in the same issue of the 

ublication carrying the Ryans’ article 
is the topic, “What are the most reliable 
and most valid procedures for conduct- 
ing interviews?” 





* Ryans, David G. “Local Selection, Placement, 
and Administrative Rights.” Review of Educa- 
tional Research 19:210-218; June, 1949. 
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Almost every yo peer experiences 
a certain amount of tension at the be- 
ginning of an employment interview, 
occasioned by the fact that the individ- 
ual anxious to get the job finds it difh- 
cult to discuss his qualifications with a 
perfect stranger. ‘The inexperienced 
teacher often spends hours in preparing 
himself for an important examination, 
but he goes into the employment in- 
terview with very little thought as to 
appropriate appearance, dress, courtesy, 
voice, and manner. 

The following complaints from pros- 
pective employers illustrate some of the 
avoidable barriers to the securing of 
positions by inexperienced teachers: 
talking with a cigarette in the mouth, 
smoking chain-fashion, appearing pre- 
tentious or braggart, chewing and snap- 
ping gum, nonstop talking, neglect of 
personal hygiene, dressing inappropri- 
ately, using “I” continuously, avoiding 
looking the interviewer in the eye, in- 
terrupting, lack of graciousness in meet- 
ing people. The following opening 
sentence of an inexperienced teacher's 
letter of application could hardly be 
expected to promote his chances for the 
position: “Note the above address, you 
will need it once you have read my 
application.” Equally inappropriate was 
the closing sentence of another inex- 
perienced teacher's letter of application: 
“If you can make your plans compatible 
with mine, I shall be happy to offer you 
my services for the coming year.” While 
an experienced school administrator 
may discount such statements if the 
candidate is otherwise qualified, he can- 
not help but realize that they are marks 
of social immaturity. 

The employment interview has the 
dual purpose of determining the extent 
of the applicant's fitness for the job and 
the job's fitness for the man. The fol- 
lowing suggestions for the benefit of the 
candidate may be helpful in serving the 
dual purpose of the employment inter- 
view. 

Preparation for the Interview 

1. Send a courteous letter to the su- 
perintendent thanking him for his in- 
terest and letting him know that you 
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will be present for the interview at the 
hour and date set by him. Keep a car- 
bon copy of the letter. 

2. Ask the college placement office 
to send a set of your credentials to the 
superintendent. 

3. Review the college placement- 
office credential forms, and note the in- 
formation included. 

4. Prepare a neat personal-data sheet. 

5. Prepare a folder of your awards, 
honors, transcript, newspaper clippings, 
and other items bearing upon your 
qualifications. 

6. Write a brief biographical sketch, 
making sure to accentuate the highlights 
of your life as you think they apply to 
the particular position you are seeking. 

7. Prepare yourself to discuss, if 
necessary, your own philosophy of edu- 
cation. 

8. Formulate your own ideas as to 
future plans for professional advance- 
ment. 

9. Review the general objectives of 
your teaching field. 

10. Be prepared to name some recent 
books on education and especially in 
your own teaching field. 

11. Be prepared to name your fav- 
orite educator and give reasons for your 
choice. 

12. Scan the field of current inter- 
ests — radio programs, current movies, 
sports, national and international affairs, 
and other topics of the day. 

13. Be prepared to state your hobbies 
and give the reasons why they appeal 
to you. (Some administrators give as 
much weight to the candidate’s hobby 
interests as to any other characteristic.) 

14. Be prepared to discuss some of 
the newer trends in education, such as 
group processes, lay participation, and 
life-adjustment education. 

15. Imagine yourself behind the su- 
perintendent’s desk and how you would 
regard the candidate. 

16. Make a recording of the impor- 
tant things you plan to say in order to 
hear yourself as the superintendent will 
hear you. 

17. Dress as you plan to dress for the 
interview and go before a full-length 














THE EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW 


mirror in order to see yourself as the 
superintendent will see you. 


a. Approach the mirror in the man- 
ner in which you think you will 
approach the superintendent. The 
first impression is important. 

b. Notice every movement of the 
hands and feet as you take a chair 
in front of the mirror. 

c. Practice getting up from the chair 
and leaving the mirror as you ex- 
pect to leave the superintendent's 
office. The last impression is also 
important. 


18. In dressing for the actual inter- 
view, follow the general rules for attire, 
and dress appropriately. Consider the 
likes and dislikes of the superintendent 
if you know what they are. If you do 
not have such knowledge, there is a 
generally acceptable employment-inter- 
view costume—mildly conservative, in 
good style, and becoming.to the wearer. 
Your attire should be pleasing in ap- 
pearance but not conspicuous. 

19. While on the way to the inter- 
view, you may very profitably review 
a helpful book, perhaps Laird’s Tech- 
nique of Handling People or Webb's 
Strategy in Handling People. 

20. Upon arrival in the town, call 
the superintendent’s office to let him 
know you will be present at the ap- 
pointed time for the interview. 

21. Visit local drug stores to learn 
about current happenings in the town 
and to learn something more about the 
school. You may not want the job. 
(It is well to keep in mind that uptown 
you may by chance talk with the su- 
perintendent’s brother or some of the 
board members.) 

22. Although it is quite all right to 
take a friend or relative on the trip, he 
should not accompany you to the office 
for the interview. 


Conduct During the Interview 
1. When you enter the employment 
office or the receptionist’s office, an- 
nounce yourself by some such statement 
as, “Good morning, I’m John Brown 
.” While you are presenting your- 
self, the superintendent does much more 
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than hear your words. From the tone 
of your voice he can judge the degree 
of your poise and self-confidence. Your 
manner of speech, grammar, choice of 
words, and what you say produce an 
important initial impression as to your 
culture, refinement, and background. 

2. Assume that the superintendent 
knows more than you do and that he is 
competent to fill his position. 

3. Speak with a well-modulated voice. 

4. Enunciate words clearly and dis- 
tinctly, but speak naturally. 

5. Express thoughts clearly. 

6. Refrain from answering questions 
in monosyllables. 

7. Look directly into the eyes of the 
interviewer. 

8. Appeal to the needs of the super- 
intendent. You have the talent; he has 
the vacancy. 

9. Give substantial evidence of abil- 
ity. The folder containing certificates, 
specimens of work, and awards will in- 
terest the superintendent and will sup- 
ply an excellent topic of conversation. 

10. Keep off the defense in every way 
possible. 

11. Make sure that simplicity, hon- 
esty, and sincerity characterize every- 
thing you say or do in the interview. 

12. Remember that every man or 
woman, no matter how important or 
how humble, enjoys the right kind of 
compliment. 


Follow-up of the Interview 


1. Upon your return home, write the 
superintendent a letter thanking him 
for his interest and for his time and 
help. 

2. Review in your mind the entire 
experience of the interview. It is an 
undeserving candidate who fails to 
profit from an employment interview 
regardless of whether he gets the job. 

The suggestions presented above are 
not intended to help the inexperienced 
teacher fool the superintendent or to 
oversell himself. They are intended to 
help him compete with his experienced 
fellow teachers who may be furnishing 
competition and to help him realize 
that the employment interview is im- 
portant. 





With the Researchers 


by 
Douglas & Scales 
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Teaching: A Focal 


| are appearing in in- 
creasing number which indicate that 
school people are not thinking of the 
effectiveness of the teacher solely in 
terms of knowledge of subject-matter 
and acquaintance with teaching tech- 
niques. It may be that we are still 
thinking too largely in these convenient 
stereotypes, for they possess a d 

face validity that is hard to down. 

intrusive evidence of many researches, 
however, on the one hand, disturbs our 
confidence in casual convictions while, 
on the other, it opens the door to a 
new vista of factors which may hold the 
principal key to teaching success. 

Most persons we might ask would put 
down knowledge of subject-matter as 
the first requisite of an acceptable teach- 
er. Yet a fairly large number of studies 
report that there is little correlation be- 
tween knowledge of specialized content 
and teaching success.* Again, most of 
us would give preference to the more in- 





*Sandiford, Peter, et al. Forecasting Teach- 
ing ~ Tog - Bulletin No. 8. Department of 
niversity of Toronto, Ontario, 1937. 
93 p. we eet Educational 
Research 10: 188-189; June ; Butsch, 
Russell L. C. “Teacher Ra Review of 
Educational Research 1: 102-1 5. 107; April 
1931; Some studies show a h Tela ip 
than others. See, for example, the summa 
table in: Barr, A. S. “Teaching Competencies.” 
a of Educational Research, pp. 1449- 
14 Macmillan Company, New York, 
1950. Revised Edition. (The report 
on which this table is based should be con- 
sulted.) 
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Mr. Scates will welcome suggestions for 
this section, and all communications may 
be directed to him at Queens College of 
the City of New York, Flushing, Long 
Island. 











telligent person. Our constant reverence, 
throughout the schools of our land, for 
the trait called intelligence scarcely pre- 
— us to believe that those who are 
lessed with this seemingly godlike vir- 
tue may not manifest py quali- 
ties in their teaching, but may in fact 
do little = no better —. — 
rl an persons having only a 
deme amount of the widely coveted 
endowment. Such, however, seems often 
to be the case. * 
In part through their negative find- 
ings in certain areas and in part through 
their positive discoveries in others, re- 





*Ibid. A word of caution concerning the in- 
terpretation of low correlation coefficients may 
be in order. They do not mean that knowledge 
and intelligence are immaterial. They may 
mean simply that students who are permitted 
to enter teaching normally have enough of 
both so that the variation in these traits which 
remains is not of as large importance as the 
variation in other factors. An unusually low 
degree of scholarship, knowl of teaching 
methods, or intelligence is likely to show up 
— prominently among those teachers who 

as failures -but this does not 
po uently enough to cause a high degree 
of correlation for the teaching population as a 
whole. 
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search studies are directing our atten- 
tion more and more toward dynamic 
qualities. We may describe these as 
— which find their expression in 
the patterns of daily work rather than 
in latent abilities that are brought out 
only under such directive pressures as 
an examination; qualities which serve 
to stimulate the student to do, to learn, 
to enjoy, to develop, to seek—in con- 
trast to those qualities which represent 
major concern on the part of the teach- 
er with vast stores of knowledge which 
he desires to impart to the student; and, 
finally, those qualities which make the 
student feel he is in a friendly though 
real world, where people care about 
him, where he has a chance, and where 
it seems worth-while for him to make an 
effort. 

It is said by some that the teacher’s 
personality is the most important part 
of teaching ability—of teaching effec- 
tiveness. Certainly a number of studies 
have called attention to the importance 
of such traits as friendliness, sympathy, 
judgment, enthusiasm, kindliness, con- 
sideration for the individual, coopera- 
tion, democratic attitude, patience, sense 
of humor, good disposition, and so on.’ 
These qualities are not only desired by 
pupils but, in proper proportion, are rec- 
ommended by psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists, sociologists, and educators as im- 
portant in the over-all education of 
pupils—for the personality of the teach- 
er not only determines in large degree 
the amount of subject-matter learning 
which takes place, but also affects to a 
marked extent the personality reactions 


* Witty, Paul Andrew. “Some Characteristics 
of the Effective Teacher.” Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision 36: 193-208; April 1950; 
Shannon, John Raymond. Personal and Social 
Traits Requisite for High Grade Teaching in 
Secondary Schools. State Normal Press, Terre 
Haute, Ind., 1928. 112 p.; Shannon, John 
Raymond. “Elements of Excellence in Teach- 
ing.” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision 27: 168-176; March 1941; Butsch, Russell 
L. C. “Teacher Rating.” Review of Educational 
Research 1: 99; April 1931. (Twelve studies of 
— of pupils are reported.); Barr, A. S. 
“Teaching Competencies.” Encyclopedia of Edu- 


cational Research, pp. 1448-1451. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1950. Revised Edition. 
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of the pupils.‘ It is suggested that, next 
to the parents, the teacher often exerts 
the greatest influence in this area.® 

If we grant the importance of the 
emotional and attitudinal qualities of 
the teacher, we become interested in 
those factors which create or affect these 
ualities. There has been no lack of 
elineation of such factors in the litera- 
ture. As negative influences, Bulling- 
ton * lists: (1) personal factors, (2) pro- 
fessional relations, and (3) commun- 
ity attitudes. Under the first head are: 
lack of preparation, lack of teaching 
skill, poor health, frustration, lack of 
money, unhappy marriage, tendency to 
worry, feeling of inferiority. The second 
group includes: cold or critical principals 
and supervisors, lack of recognition of 
unusual work, adverse comments of stu- 
dents, insecurity, rising requirements 
without increase in pay, and poor school 
equipment. Under “community atti- 
tudes,” he lists: repressive public opinion 
(taboos on dancing, card playing, smok- 
ing); prohibitions against marriage; po- 
litical and religious pressures; opposition 
to teacher organizations; lack of recrea- 
tional opportunities; poor living quar- 


*Kostenbader, Louise Martin. “Happy Teach- 
ers, Happy Pupils.” School Executive 69: 37- 
39; March 1950; Snyder, William U. “Do Teach- 
ers Cause Maladjustment?” Journal of Excep- 
tional Children 14: 40-46, 73-78; November, De- 
cember 1947; Symonds, Percival M. “Personality 
of the Teacher.” Journal of Educational Re- 
search 40: 652-661; May 1947. (Bibliography 
cites 13 other papers by the same author since 
1941.); Anderson, Harold H., et al. Studies of 
Teachers’ Classroom Personalities, I, II, and III. 
Monograph, Nos. 6, 8, and 
11. Stanford University Press, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia, 1945 and 1946; Laycock, Samuel R. “Ef- 
fect of the Teacher's Personality on the Be- 
havior of Pupils.” Understanding the Child 19: 
50-55; April 1950; Barker, M. Elizabeth. “Sum- 
mary of the Relation of Personality Adjustments 
of Teachers to Their Efficiency in Teaching.” 
Journal of Educational Research 41: 664-675; 
May 1948. 

* Bullington, Robert A. “Here Are Measures 
to Help Teachers Maintain Good Mental 
Health.” School Management 17: 16-17; October 
1947. (“The cause of much mental maladjust- 
ment in children may be due in large part to 
teacher behavior, for the teacher, next to the 
—_ is the most impelling influence in the 
ife of the child.”) 

* Ibid. 
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ters and eating places; a general attitude 
that “teachers are not human.” The list, 
with variations in wording, would cover 
most of the important items mentioned 
in other articles. Hessel and Symonds 
summarize: 

The job-associated frustrations were consid- 
ered by many writers to be among the chief 
factors causing dissatisfaction in the teacher 
and contributing to his lack of security in his 
work. Moreover, there were other problems in 
the occupation itself—the pupil load, the un- 
democratic practices of supervisors and admin- 
istrators, poor working conditions, inadequate 
sick-leave benefits, and too many extra-cur- 
ricular demands upon the teacher's time. Com- 
munity restrictions upon social life and en- 
croachment upon academic freedom further 
made the teaching profession one filled with 
occupational hazards.” * 


In giving thought to remedial meas- 
ures, one is at once struck with the need 
for surveys of the incidence of various 
conditions and of strong teacher reac- 
tions to these conditions. In other words, 
how general are certain conditions which 
teachers regard as oppressive? How many 
teachers have emotional difficulties with 
life in general and with teaching in par- 
ticular? We can obtain some evidence 
from morale surveys—although these 
have not customarily been made in the 
field of education. An opinion poll of 
administrators concerning teacher mor- 
ale was reported by Nation’s Schools.® 
Such a survey is significant so far as 
opinions go, but one will desire much 
more depth—an instrument or interview 
addressed directly to teachers them- 
selves with due regard for the psycho- 
logical difficulties and subtleties in- 
volved. The field of education has seen 
much less of morale analysis than has 
industry—perhaps because there is an 
impression that professional workers are 
immune to the normal problems of hu- 
man beings. Even the military forces, 


* Hessel, Martha G., and Symonds, Percival M. 
“Welfare of the Individual Teacher.” Review 


of Educational Research 19: 265; June 1949. 
*“Teacher Morale Is Improving: But Gains 

May Be Temporary; Seven Factors Involved.” 

Nation’s Schools 41: 26-28; March 1948. 
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however, found it of considerable im- 
portance to make repeated morale sur- 
veys,® and their technique of doing so 
became highly developed. A physician 
may have little faith in medicine for 
himself, but the psychologists among us 
should be called upon to develop the 
means of such surveys on the highest 
possible level of quality. Our profession 
is one in which the results (the educa- 
tional product) are sufficiently sensitive 
to these factors so that a finding of the 
basic facts becomes obligatory. 

With the facts in hand, what could be 
done? There are already many sug- 
gestions. One area for improvement 
concerns the large social conditions sur- 
rounding teaching—including the con- 
cept of the teacher, what he is, what he 
should be and should do, as held by 
influential citizens and often as written 
into contracts. Perhaps salary and re- 
tirement provisions would be placed 
under this general caption. An excellent 
list of things to be done is offered by 
Threlkeld after an extensive survey of 
attitudes toward teaching and toward 
the teacher.*° A study of highly pro- 
ficient teachers revealed that they sought 
the conditions (and the freedoms) of 
normal citizens: they wished to work “in 
places which offered professional in- 
ducements, were willing to accept them 
as adult citizens, gave them security 

. and provided suitable living con- 


* Flanagan, John C., and Berger, Dorothy B. 
“Research For or By the Armed Forces.” Re- 
view of Educational Research 18: 626; Decem- 
ber 1948; What the Soldier Thinks. A Month- 
ly Digest of War Department Studies on the 
Attitudes of American Troops. Morale Services 
Division, Army Service Forces, War Depart- 
ment. Issued first in December 1943; continued 
at least through No. 16, September 1945. Pre- 
ceded by two summaries bearing the same title: 
a year’s studies, published in December 1942 
(72 p.) and a quarter’s studies, published in 
August 1943 (116 p.). (These publications have 
been declassified.) 

” Threlkeld, Curtis H. “Problems in the 
Recruitment and Adjustment of Teachers.” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals 32: 169-175; March 
1948. 
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ditions with adequate recreational fa- 
cilities.” ™ 

A second area for improvement lies 
within the compass of the administra- 
tive functions of a school or school sys- 
tem. Here Michaelis,’* Goslin,’* and 
Hand,'* among others, offer suggestions. 
Hand found that the high morale group 
in his survey “considered itself an es- 
sential part of the school system, was sat- 
isfied with the supervisor’s treatment, 
was fairly free to experiment with teach- 
ing methods, did not have to spend 
money on equipment, felt total work 
load to be equitably divided, had suffi- 
cient time to prepare for teaching, and 
was more satisfied with the curriculum” 
—all in contrast to feelings on the part 
of the low morale group. Rivlin *® has 
described disturbing factors over which 
administrators have large or complete 
control. Satlow,’® after listing the 
“blocks to adjustment” which many in- 
dividuals experience, gives ten points 
which the supervisor (or principal) can 
follow in order to aid the teacher con- 
structively. 


Symonds notes: 


With the growing emphasis on teacher per- 
sonality, a shift of the function of the super- 
visor is called for. Supervision may be thought 
of as counseling and therapy. The supervisor 
as a clinical worker should pay attention to 
the personality needs of the teacher. Instead 


™ Gibbs, Elsie. “What Appeals to Good Teach- 
ers.” California Journal of Secondary Education 
22: 89-92; February 1947. (Present quotation 
taken from Review of Educational Research 19: 
265; June 1949.) 

® Michaelis, John. “Principals and Teacher 
Morale.” Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation 36: 20-21; January 1947. 

* Goslin, Willard E. “Know Your Teacher.” 
Educational Leadership 3: 260-263; March 1946. 

™* Hand, Harold C. “What Makes for High 
Teacher Morale?” Educational Leadership 5: 
279-280; January 1948. (Present quotation from 
Review of Educational Research 19: 266; June 
1949.) 

* Rivlin, Harry N. “The Personality Prob- 
lems of Teachers.” Mental Hygiene 23: 12-24; 
January 1939. 

* Satlow, I. David. “Applying Mental Hygiene 
to the Functioning of a High School Depart- 
ment.” Journal of Educational Sociology 23: 
302-312; January 1950. 


of attempting to show the teacher where she is 
wrong and how she may improve, the super- 
visor should perhaps listen to the teacher's 
problems and give the teacher freedom to ex- 
plore her difficulties, to become more secure 
in her work, to become less anxious, and to 
gain insight as to the part she plays in her 
teaching. The difficulties teachers face arise 
not so much in not knowing what to teach and 
how to teach it, but in the emotional difficulties 
that arise in teacher-pupil relations.” 


A third area of opportunity lies in 
the administration of teacher prepara- 
tion and in-service education (other 
than through supervision). A first step 
would be to screen the undergraduate 
candidates at the beginning of their 
teacher education; this has been advo- 
cated many times. Desirable as this may 
be, theoretically, it is obvious that we 
do not know how to do it. There would 
seem, however, some basis for advising 
students not to continue further with 
their education training, after they have 
made unsatisfactory efforts in education 
courses. A second step would be to give 
candidates some insight into how good 
personal adjustments are made. Mental- 
hygiene courses, recommended by cer- 
tain writers, might be taught from the 
angle of “How does one react to ir- 
ritating situations in a way which, in 
the long run, will prove satisfying?” 
Symonds has noted '* that teachers do 
not recognize their personal problems 
clearly, are not able to formulate and 
define them. “To master difficult situa- 
tions by problem-solving methods re- 
quires a degree of maturity not ordi- 
narily reached.” Like most persons, 
teachers react emotionally and by ha- 
bituated mechanisms. Directed education 
should prove helpful—and later, coun- 
seling service. 

A third step in the education and 
guidance of the teacher would be a more 
adequate assessment at the time of em- 


* Symonds, Percival M. “Personality of the 
Teacher.” Journal of Educational Research 40: 
652-661; May 1947 (quotation from pp. 658-659) . 

* Symonds, Percival M. “How Teachers Solve 
Personal Problems.” Journal of Educational Re- 
search 38: 641-652; May 1945. 
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ployment. Again, Symonds has dealt 
with the subject at some length; '* “many 
maladjusted teachers bring to their work 
inadequate personalities which were 
formed in early infancy and childhood.” 
When major growth cannot be effected 
during the preservice education such per- 
sons should be prevented from teaching. 
A fourth step would be the provision of 
adequate counseling service for teachers 
—in addition to what supervisors and 
principals can offer. Symonds states: 


There is good reason to believe that educa- 
tion would be improved more by making it 
possible for teachers to receive personal coun- 
seling rather than to take refresher courses in 
subject-matter and methods of teaching. This 
suggestion is posited on the belief that the 
greatest lift that can be given to education 
today is through the improvement of the per- 
sonalities of teachers.” 


A fourth opportunity for the use of 
improved knowledge and understanding 
would be self-cultivation on the part of 
the individual teacher. Assuming that 
the teacher has recognized his problem, 
much can be done. Cutts and Moseley ** 
give ten rules for mental hygiene, taken 
from their book. Symonds * gives eight 
practical steps which can be taken. 
Raths ** reports on methods for helping 
teachers better understand their rela- 
tions with children. Many other writers 
have offered advice, both in articles and 
in books. 

The need for research in this general 
area of teacher adjustment should be 


*” Symonds, Percival M. “Evaluation of Teach- 
er Personality.” Teachers College Record 48: 
21-34; October 1946. (Briefed in footnote 17.) 

* Footnote 17, p. 660. 

™ Cutts, Norma Estelle, and Moseley, Nicholas. 
“Mental Health Is No Mystery.” Journal of the 
National Education Association 37: 525-526; 
November 1948. See also their book: Practical 
School — and Mental Hygiene. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass., 1941. 324 p. 

™ Symonds, Percival M. “Suggestions for Ad- 
justment of Teachers.” Teachers College Record 
44: 417-432; March 1943. 

™Raths, Louis. “Some Recent Researches in 
Helping Teachers to Understand Children.” 
Journal of Educational Sociology 21: 205-211; 


December 1947. 
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clear. Alilunas ** has given an excellent 
list of questions needing study. From 
the psychological standpoint, the rich- 
est opportunity would seem to lie in 
the area of general-life adjustment—the 
inner problems of the teacher. What are 
the long-time, powerful emotional fac- 
tors before which a person seems help- 
less to rescue himself? Do they have any 
pattern over time; that is, do certain 
types reach a climax early in adult life, 
others late? Why do some teachers re- 
main in teaching and others not? 
Granted that there are many reasons, 
some predominantly in the environ- 
ment, can we not isolate those factors 
which seem to be predominantly in the 
individual? Society has some interest 
in teachers staying in the profession 
long enough to make returns for the ex- 
penses of their specialized education. 
Could we but isolate, identify, and meas- 
ure those basic factors which will pre- 
dispose a person to remain in teaching 
(and do an acceptable job), and those 
factors which will fairly soon lead a per- 
son to hate the teaching activity and 
seek escape from it, we would have a 
tool of great value to society. 

Three psychiatrists have reported a 
physiological index of psychoneurosis.** 
Such a method may permit extensive 
studies of causes, natural history, and 
possibly extinction. On the other hand, 
we must note that a certain amount of 
neuroticism may be not only tolerable, 
but an asset, if properly sublimated.** 

We will need to distinguish between 
those characteristics of the teacher which 
are transient and those which are rela- 
tively enduring. Symonds may have 
noted a factor which is reasonably stable. 


*Alilunas, Leo J. “Needed Research in 
Teacher Mental Hygiene.” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research 38: 653-665; May 1945. 

* Malmo, Robert B.; Shagass, Charles; and 
Davis, John F. “A Method for the Investiga- 
tion of Somatic Response Mechanisms in Psy- 
choneurosis.” Science 112: 325-328; September 
22, 1950. 

* Symonds, Percival M. “Reflections on Ob- 
servations of Teachers.” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research 43: 688-696; May 1950; Bisch, 
Louis E. Be Glad You're Neurotic. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1946. (Also 
Permabooks’ Edition, 1949.) 











RESEARCH 


“The impression was gained that every 
teacher for whom teaching is something 
more than a means of livelihood is moti- 
vated for teaching by deepseated needs.” 
(Footnote 26, p. 691.) And elsewhere: 


Every teacher should like teaching, and 
through her work should attain personal goals 
and satisfaction . . . A person must have cer- 
tain distinctive personality needs in order to 
become an effective teacher. Teaching should 
serve certain psychological needs of the in- 
dividual teacher, otherwise the work will be 
meaningless and extrinsic for her. For in- 
stance, teaching should provide teachers with 
a feeling of achievement through promotion 
and the public recognition of service; teaching 
should help teachers to feel secure with a 
minimum of competition; teaching should pro- 
vide an outlet for tenderness and affection. 
Teaching must be considered from the point 
of view of the teacher and her needs as well 
as from the point of view of the pupils and 
society. Teaching is most likely to be reward- 
ing to society which at the same time con- 
tributes most to the individual teacher . 
Interest in teaching will have its greatest value 
if it helps to improve the personal adjustments 
of the teacher.” 


* Symonds, Percival M. “Personality of the 


Teacher.” Journal of Educational Research 40: 
652-661; May 1947 (quotation from pp. 654- 
655). 
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Has Symonds hit upon something here 
which is the key to satisfaction with 
teaching as a career? If so, what are the 
various personality needs which teach- 
ing can satisfy—when appropriately 
viewed? When teaching conditions are 
above average? below average? How 
long will the different needs (and satis- 
faction in pursuit of them) endure? 
What factors are adequate to cause ex- 
tinction of the need or satisfaction? How 
can we identify and assess the strength 
of various needs? 

This field of teacher dynamics—and 
we may as well include the dynamics of 
administrators and of college professors 
—is one which is rich with research pos- 
sibilities. It is one in which there is 
great need, with the promise of unmeas- 
ured returns to society and to count- 
less teachers of the future. It is one 
which bids to be the center of large in- 
terest and activity for a generation to 
come. He who has the interest, and an 
insight to warrant the effort, may be as- 
sured that, in working in this area, he 
is doing something of distinct worth. 








Browsing Through the Ercshihishees 
With 


L THE expert always the best book 
reviewer? I think not, although he has 
his place. Where questions of accuracy 
of fact or soundness of interpretation are 
concerned, we need the expert. On the 
other hand, experts sometimes like to 
use book reviews as forums for their 
own ideas or prejudices, and they tend 
to be captious re sa details. In other 
circumstances, books are like cigarettes 
or soap, and the only true expert is the 
consumer who uses the product. By and 
large, the reviews by this editor are writ- 
ten from the consumer or teacher point 
of view. These reflections are occasioned 
by a review editor’s continual struggle 
between laziness and the selfish pleasure 
of reading all the interesting new books. 
Having lambasted experts somewhat, I 
should hate to put all assisting reviewers 
in that category, but in any case they 
always know more about the matter in 
hand than I do. 


An International Problem 


If you are going to talk about Korea— 
and who isn’t?—you will do well to 
read Korea Today by George McCune, 
in collaboration with Arthur L. Grey, 
Jr. (Harvard University Press, 1950, 
$3.50). Professor McCune, who died be- 
fore the publication of the book, was 
born in Pyong-Yang, North Korea, and 
lived much of his life there. This book 
is not propaganda; it is a book of facts 
and figures. The long history of the 
country is skillfully condensed, and the 
governmental approaches of both Russia 
and the United States are objectively 
presented, although the documentary 
evidence is full for the account of our oc- 
cupation and scanty for the Russian. 
McCune puts no gloss on our fumbling, 


Dorothy Mc Cushey 





All communications to Miss McCuskey 
should be addressed to her at the School 
of Education, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. 











end-of-the-line operations in Korea. Some 
thirty-three millions of people live in 
Korea—more than live in Spain or Mex- 
ico—and they are today being killed and 
their resources destroyed in a titanic 
struggle between two foreign ideologies, 
neither of which they completely accept 
or understand. It is to be hoped that 
by the time these words are published 
and read, we shall be facing the task of 
reconstruction. If we are to build as 
effectively as we have destroyed, we shall 
need the background knowledge of the 
type presented here. 


Intergroup Relations 


College Programs in Intergroup Re- 
lations, Lloyd Allen Cook, Editor, 
(American Council on Education, 1950, 
$3.75) is a report of the 24 representa- 
tive colleges which participated in the 
study. The project, sponsored by the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Edu- 
cation of the American Council on Edu- 
cation and financed by a grant from the 
National Council of Christians and Jews, 
extended over a period of four years 
under the directorship of Lloyd Allen 
Cook, editor of the present volume. 
Participating schools made application 
to join the project and formulated their 
own plans for participation with consult- 
ant help from the study staff. The 
schools made varying emphases—some 
on interracial relations, and others on 
culture conflicts—rural, urban, and so- 
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cial class distinctions. In some the local 
committees centered on research into 
knowledge and attitudes; others aimed 
at direct social action. It becomes clear 
at the outset, then, that this study will 
not reveal facts, or even trends in any 
organized, unified fashion. 

There are, however, some important 
generalizations emerging from the study. 
These are set forth by the editor in the 
final chapter and will be elaborated on 
in Volume II of the series which will be 
written by Dr. Cook on the general 
theme of “human relations in teacher 
education.” Many of the research studies 
reported show that while college stu- 
dents have a deep interest in human re- 
lations, they have a pitifully small store 
of facts or knowledge from which to 
start, as their scores on tests in this 
area tend to center around the median. 
The studies highlight the fact also that 
the group or committee approach is the 
only one bearing fruitful results. In 
some schools the committees of inter- 
ested persons conducting the study re- 
ported good results on their own pro- 
jects but failed to arouse the general in- 
terest of other faculty and _ student 
groups. In other schools where the 
project was more broadly conceived with 
active administrative encouragement and 
planning by the entire faculty, the re- 
sults included many all-school outcomes. 

This study is significant far beyond 
the specific outcomes in intergroup re- 
lations. It is an illustration of the basic 
curriculum principle that a pinpoint ap- 
proach to a specific curriculum problem 
will have outcomes for broader change 
and, it is hoped, for improvement. No 
group ever improved itself in yeneral. 
Changes occur as groups feel dissatisfac- 
tion, set specific objectives, and find ways 
to attain them. A specific illustration of 
this principle is Dr. Cook’s italicized 
conclusion that “no program of teacher 
education along intergroup lines can be 
realistic or effective unless it provides 
college students abundant opportunities 
for direct on-the-job training.” This is 
as true of the general problem of teach- 
er education as it is of intercultural re- 
lations. These efforts related in this 
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volume, then, are worth careful study, 
not only as pioneering attempts in inter- 
group relations, but also they deserve 
attention as holding promise for vitaliz- 
ing the entire preservice program. 

Another study sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education was reported 
in Intergroup Relations in Teaching 
Materials under the directorship of How- 
ard E. Wilson. That study is now sum- 
marized in Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
160, Prejudice in Textbooks, by Max- 
well S. Stewart. The good thing about 
such a pamphlet is that it makes avail- 
able research results at a price any poorly 
paid professor can afford—20 cents. 

The study indicated that the high- 
school texts were, on the whole, free 
from intentional bias, although subtle 
associational biases and serious omis- 
sions were revealed. The worth of the 
individual, perhaps the central tenet in 
democracy as we conceive it, was not 
fully developed in civics texts and the 
handling of civil liberties and the right 
of franchise were presented in abstract 
form, which means that the texts would 
not encourage students to face the dis- 
crepancies between our theory and our 
practice. The tensions and stresses of 
cultural differences between succeeding 
waves of immigrants were minimized, 
and group pressures in politics, for ex- 
ample, tended to be neglected. 

In some instances, the textbook writ- 
ers took refuge in history with respectful 
references to the “ancient Hebrews,” but 
neglected Judaism as a modern religious 
force. 

College texts were found to be con- 
siderably less objectionable than those 
for high schools, partly because they are 
more comprehensive. They tend, too, to 
be more specific in discussing the nature 
of prejudice. The college texts are criti- 
cized as being too static, as giving ‘‘too 
little attention to the techniques of so- 
cial change in a world that is constantly 
changing.” A well-selected bibliography 
concludes the pamphlet. 


Audio-Visual Materials 


The Preparation and Use of Audio- 
Visual Aids, Second Edition, by Kenneth 
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B. Haas and Harry Q. Packer (Prentice- 
Hall, 1950, $3.50) is a book which was 
originally designed for industrial and 
store personnel trainers. It consequently 
wastes no time on the theory of audio- 
visual aids, but settles right down to 
“how to do it.” The book demonstrates 
how to make and use flash cards, posters, 
how to mount and classify flat pictures. 
It suggests using a microprojector as 
a substitute for having each student use 
a microscope. This would appear to be 
a money-saver, and, considering all the 
students who never do actually see the 
amoeba, it might even improve instruc- 
tion. Films have a chapter, but only 
one, and it is excellent to have even the 
lowly blackboard raised to chapter stat- 
us. Radio, recording, and playback 
problems receive full treatment, and the 
television chapter will doubtless be of 
increasing usefulness. 

Print of varying size and intensity is 
used to make ideas stand out, and nearly 
every page contains an illustration of 
some sort. The pragmatic character of 
the book is illustrated by the repeated 
injunction: “Remember, if the student 
cannot perform, the instructor has not 
taught.” 

A companion volume from the same 
company is The Film Book for Busi- 
ness Education and Industry by William 
H. Wilson and Kenneth B. Haas (Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1950, $3.50). The educational 
value of the book is increased by its 
business-industrial focus. It appears that 
when the goals are jobs, sales, or dollars 
rather than credits, the focus is shar 
ened. Teachers know that they should 
preview films before using them, but for 
what may be very reasons, they 
seldom get around to it. Imagine a sales 
manager in an employee-training pro- 
gram using a film without seeing it first! 
This book appears to be an excellent 
technical resource, not for the casual 
person, but for those whose serious busi- 
ness—teaching or making money—in- 
volves films. 

It is wonderful what can be done in 
the English language by the placement 
of a single word. We might have “Free 
Educator's Guide to Films.” Or “Edu- 


cator’s Free Guide to Films.” And what 
we actually have is the Educator's Guide 
to Free Films, Tenth Annual Edition, 
(Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin, 1950, $5.00). Schools accus- 
tomed to getting film catalogs free or 
for a coin may hesitate to pay out this 
amount of money, but as the editors 

int out, films that must be rented 

om other sources can be obtained for 
transportation costs from sources listed 
here. This catalog will pay for itself 
many times over in any institution which 
seriously attempts to use films to supple- 
ment the real experience of its students. 

Many schools have properly hesitated 
to use films produced under commercial 
sponsorship, but as John Guy Fowlkes 
points out in the introductory essay, 
commercial films have changed in char- 
acter, and sponsored films of today tend 
to present the signature of their spon- 
sor at the beginning and then proceed 
to tell their story simply and effectively. 
It should be pointed out also that many 
of the films listed here are not com- 
merical, but are produced by govern- 
mental agencies such as the TVA and 
the Soil Conservation Service. Films are 
indexed by title and by subject, and the 
catalog differs from most in that large 
print and wide spaces make it easy to 
read. Any geographical or grade-level 
limitations on films are clearly stated, 
but the age group for which the films 
are suitable may be deduced only by 
implication from the otherwise excellent 
annotations. The richness of the catalog 
may be illustrated by 55 entries under 
“telephone” and 76 under “Canada.” 
The editors state that more than 25 
per cent of the films are new in this 
edition of the catalog. 

Planning Films for Schools is the final 
report of the American Council on Edu- 
cation’s Commission on Motion Pic- 
tures under the chairmanship of Mark 
A. May. The 40-page pamphlet con- 
siders such topics as the general policies 
of the commission, determining the areas 
where films are needed, and a general 
appraisal of the work of the Commis- 
sion. There is also a specific summary 
and appraisal of their work in five major 
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areas: films on democracy, geography, 
mathematics, art, and music. 
College Arithmetic 

People who are not mathematicians 
have for years been acutely unhappy 
about the courses, materials, and meth- 
ods used in teaching algebra et al. in 
high schools and colleges. But, being 
nonmathematicians, they were in no po- 
sition to remedy the situation. And the 
mathematicians, because they were 
mathematicians, apparently enjoyed the 
perpetual search for x and the bisec- 
tion of angles. The mathematical illit- 
erates—most of whom would desperate- 
ly like to get out of their sad plight— 
can take hope from Harold D. Larson’s 
Arithmetic for Colleges (The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1950, $3.75). It tells about 
approximate numbers and computing 
with such numbers; about the slide 
rule’s use in the elementary grades; 
about units of measurement and di- 
mensional relationships; about some in- 
teresting historical developments of our 
number system; and about reviewing the 
fundamental operations, learning short- 
cuts for so doing, and interesting ways 
of checking such operations. 

Professor Larson writes in the preface 
that the text is designed for a one- 
semester course for prospective elemen- 
tary teachers but that it should be of 
value to all students who seek pro- 
ficiency in the use of arithmetical tech- 
niques. He treats the fundamentals of 
arithmetic from a somewhat advanced 

int of view, and many topics are in- 
cluded which are not found in ele- 
mentary textbooks, thereby presenting a 
much broader foundation. 

Many interesting and worth-while 
supplementary exercises are given at the 
end of each chapter; a very useful bibli- 
ography is included; plenty of exercises 
throughout make the book somewhat 
self-teaching.—Henderson L. Adams, Re- 
viewer. 


Science Teaching 


It is difficult for this reviewer to be- 
come enthusiastic about a book written 
on the methodology of science teaching. 
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Many of the previous books on science 
teaching have failed to develop an 
adequate point of view, have not been 
comprehensive enough in scope, or have 
been devoted to a presentation of 
“tricks of the trade.” Also, there has 
been an unwarranted faith placed in the 
efficacy of the scientific method as the 
oniy hope of rescue from the chaos of 
modern living. This state of affairs has 
not been ameliorated by the emergence 
of a cult of teachers of science who con- 
sider themselves as instructors in the 
only discipline that can enhance the 
child’s ability to make accurate observa- 
tions and logical deductions. Thus, 
charged as it were by a special dispensa- 
tion to instruct all entrusted to their 
tutorage in the “steps of the scientific 
method,” these teachers have mani- 
fested a narrow conception of the pur- 
poses of science education in the pre- 
college schools. 

Modern Science Teaching, by Elwood 
D. Heiss, Ellsworth S. Obourn, and 
Charles W. Hoffman (The Macmillan 
Company, 1950, $4.50), is a welcome 
contribution to the field of science 
teaching. The authors are concerned 
with a point of view that is compre- 
hensive and meaningful, they are cog- 
nizant of the organic nature of the prob- 
lem of educating children, and they are 
aware of the problems that the practi- 
tioner faces when he is actually in a 
classroom teaching. This orientation is 
comforting to one who considers the 
major purpose of science education in 
the precollege schools to be general edu- 
cation. 

This book is divided into three sec- 
tions: section one is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of some principles of science 
teaching; section two considers the prob- 
lem of science rooms and equipment; 
section three is concerned with a treat- 
ment of visual and other sensory aids 
used in teaching science. 

Modern Science Teaching might serve 
as either a text in a college course in 
Materials and Methods of Science Teach- 
ing or as a source book for teachers and 
supervisors who have completed their 
college training. There are many practi- 
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cal illustrations and examples that 
should be helpful to teachers in the 
field. In addition, there are several 


listings of sources of materials, as well 
as a good bibliography in the general 
area of science education. This book is 
highly recommended for use by both 
teachers already at work and students 
preparing to become science teachers.— 
Clinton R. Prewett, Reviewer. 


Student Teaching 


Raleigh Schorling and Max Wingo’s 
Elementary School Teaching (McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1950, $3.75) must 
be reviewed in relation to two other 
books: Schorling’s Student Teaching, 
Second Edition, 1949, from which it was 
derived, and the other recent book in 
the field, Student Teaching in the Ele- 
mentary School, by Burr, Harding, and 
Jacobs. (For review of the latter, see 
the June issue of The Journal of Teach- 
er Education.) Schorling and Wingo’s 
Elementary Student Teaching follows 
the general structure of Schorling’s 
earlier book, with the notable addition 
of two chapters, “Child Growth and De- 
velopment” and “A Curriculum Based 
on Child Development.” Many of the 
pictures and illustrative materials, such 
as evaluation charts, are the same; others 
are new. Just as Student Teaching was 
as usable in a materials and methods 
course as in student teaching, so this 
new book in a sense covers the entire 
field of elementary education. It is al- 
most as though it had been written for 
students who had had no previous 
courses in education. Schorling’s writ- 
ing has always been characterized by 
simplicity and ease of reading, and con- 
cepts such as “I.Q.” and “normative de- 
velopment” are simply and carefully de- 
fined and illustrated. The question is, 
does material of this sort belong in a 
text for student teaching? 

It is at this point that the contrast 
between the two books in the elementary 
field becomes pertinent. Burr, Harding, 
and Jacobs’ book is organized organical- 
ly in terms of jobs student teachers do, 
rather than in academic topics. Schor- 
ling and Wingo discuss the problems of 
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Jane Smith, a new teacher, but Burr, 
Harding, and Jacobs address the student 
directly in sentences such as “as you 
walk into the school for your first ob- 
servation, etc.” They take the student 
from observations through planning and 
executing to evaluations. 

It may be said that Schorling and 
Wingo’s book is a good introduction to 
certain basic concepts in teaching, but 
that Burr, Harding, and Jacobs’ book is 
a more direct guide to the complexities 
of the work of the new teacher. 


Test Construction 


How to Make Achievement Tests 
(Odyssey Press, 1950, $2.25) by Robert 
W. Travers is written to aid the teacher 
in his efforts to improve both the defi- 
nition of objectives and the appraisal of 
the results of the teaching. Without 
benefit of footnote or the introduction 
of substantiating data it first presents 
methods of improving the definitions 
of educational goals, illustrated by a 
wealth of examples. In the second place, 
methods of constructing objective-type 
questions are introduced—true and false, 
completion, and multiple choice. Rules 
for constructing each type of question, 
as well as many illustrations of each, 
are set forth. In constructing the true- 
false type of question, for example, the 
rules furnished recommend that the 
constructor avoid broad generalizations, 
trivial and meaningless statements, nega- 
tive statements, and using the language 
of the textbook in the statement. Sixty- 
five pages of the book are devoted to 
instruction in improving the construc- 
tion of the best-answer or multiple-choice 
type of test question. Its weaknesses are 
pointed out. Multiple-choice questions, 
for example, do not measure actual 
health practices nor creative abilities, 
but beyond these limitations they possess 
a wide variety of uses. Illustrations of 
good and bad practice are presented in 
a large variety of subject fields. There 
is also some consideration given to the 
improvement and limitations of the 
essay-type test. 

While many will miss the rigorous 
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thinking incident to the use of well- forth in simple language the funda- 
documented proof for each statement, mental principles of test construction 
others will welcome the clear and read- applicable to the classroom situation, 
able exposition present in How to Make but also considerable information on 
Achievement Tests. We have, then, not the improvement of educational objec- 
only a clearly written book which sets _tives.—A. M. Jordan, Reviewer. 





SELECTIVE ADMISSION TO TEACHER EDUCATION 


Teaching is a complex, technical, and exceedingly difficult profession. Those admitted to 
it should be possessed of superior intelligence, mental and physical health, and broad profes- 
sional and cultural competencies. 

No program of teacher education can be adequate except as careful and assiduous effort 
be placed on sound admission procedures and criteria. 

Basic to such a program should be: 


1. Assurance of qualities such as— 
a. Superior intelligence 
b. Superior mental and physical health 
c. Superior social intelligence, with interest in children and youth and profound respect 
for persons 
d. Ethical character 
e. Capacity to achieve the rigid scholastic and professional disciplines 
f. Capacity for objective and valid self-evaluation and for personal adaptability 
g. Capacity to learn the special competencies demanded of a teacher 
h. Capacity for understanding children and skill in dealing with them 
i. Capacity to understand the world and its people. 
2. Procedures that result in identifying and qualitatively evaluating the qualities listed 
above, such as— 
a. Frank and confidential reports and qualitative judgments from superintendents, 
principals, high-school teachers, and counselors 
b. Analysis and evaluation of records of scholastic standing in high school 
c. Analysis and evaluation of records of social and vocational activities during the 
high-school period 
. Careful medical examination and report from other than the family physician 
Administration of mental and broad achievement tests 
Psychiatric observation and testing 
Personal interviews by teams of selected interviewers 
. Application of valid tests of competence in the communications skills 
Periodic survey, and evaluation and conference by staff members involved 
Periodic check-up of student attitude and reaction to teaching as a profession 
. Close supervision and evaluation during internship 
Supervisory guidance and evaluation during a period of probationary teaching. 

A continuous selective process is imperative. There must be, on the part of the total faculty, 
consistent and assiduous checking throughout the period of training, with first concern for the 
children to be taught by the prospective teachers rather than for the student teachers them- 
selves. 

Among the most fruitful areas for faculty observation would be: social situations which 
show the student's attitudes toward others and his power to lead; problem-solving situations in 
which individual initiative and skill in thinking are observable; activities with children requir- 
ing personal responsibilities on the part of the student and involving the handling of curric- 
ulum materials.—Policy statement approved by the National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards at Madison, Wisconsin, August, 1950. 
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A Heview of 
WHAT'S HAPPENING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
Around the Nation 





AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


The 1950-51 Regional Conferences of the 
National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. Arrangements are 
complete for the fourth annual series of region- 
al conferences, through which the Commission 
focuses attention upon current teacher-education 
problems. The 1950-51 schedule provides for 
seven meetings designed to reach the entire 
country. The theme of these conferences is 
drawn from the list of specific problems pre- 
viously studied in the annual national confer- 
ence or in the regional conferences of the Com- 
mission. These topics are as follows: 


1. accreditation of teacher-education institu- 
tions 

. progress in certification standards 

. maintaining professional salaries 

. safeguards against emergency certification 

professional growth in service 

. improvement in the preservice education of 
teachers 


> ot om ve bo 


Participation in the regional conference on 
teacher education and professional standards is 
limited to representatives designated by the 
state education associations and national pro- 
fessional organizations. It is through the reg- 
ional conferences of former years that plans have 
been laid for the rapid advance in professional 
standards in many of the states. 

The schedule of meetings is as follows: 





Date Place States Included 
Dec. Boston, Connecticut, Maine, Mas- 
15-16 Massachusetts sachusetts, New Hamp- 
1950 shire, New York, Rhode 
Island, Vermont. 
Jan. Washington, Delaware, District of Co- 
5-6 D. C. lumbia, Maryland, New 
1951 Jersey, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia. 
Jan. Cincinnati, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
8-9 Ohio tucky, Michigan, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia 
Jan. Jackson, Alabama, Arkansas, Flor- 
12-13 Mississippi ida, Georgia, Louisiana, 


Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Texas 





Date Place States Included 

Jan. Phoenix, Arizona, California, Col- 

19-20 Arizona orado, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, Utah 

Jan. Spokane, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 

29-30 Washington Washington 

Feb. Omaha, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 


Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming 


5-6 Nebraska 


State department directors of teacher educa- 
tion and certification are planning to hold one- 
day meetings in the various regions, either im- 
mediately preceding or immediately following 
the dates listed above for the regional con- 
ferences. 


National Clinic on Teacher Education. In a 
ringing challenge to cooperative effort, Lee M. 
Thurston, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, opened the second National Clinic on 
Teacher Education, sponsored jointly by the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, 
the State of Michigan Department of Public 
Instruction, and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction at Lansing, Michigan, October 9, 
1950. With 74 delegates from 22 states present 
and participating, the Clinic extended through- 
out the week of October 13, in the various 
teacher-education centers of Michigan. 

The Clinic, which followed by four years the 
first National Clinic sponsored by the State of 
Georgia, addressed itself to a critical examina- 
tion of how a state system attempts to improve 
its program of teacher education, how current 
programs of teacher education are interrelated 
among colleges and school systems in the state, 
how teacher-education improvement is being 
sought in other states, and how a program of 
teacher education may best be evaluated. 

The plan of the conference included one day 
of general meetings on the campus of Michigan 
State College, after which the delegates divided 
into five groups for two days of observation 
and evaluation in five centers. These centers 
included: Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Mount Pleasant; University of Michigan 
and Michigan State Normal College, Ann Arbor 
and Ypsilanti; Western Michigan College of 
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Education, Kalamazoo; Michigan State College, 
East Lansing; and Wayne University, Detroit. 
Observation opportunities varied in accordance 
with the programs and conditions peculiar to 
each of the centers, but attention was generally 
focused upon such important areas as follows: 
the philosophy and program of a functional 
regional college; student orientation and guid- 
ance; clinical services; the selection of prospec- 
tive teachers, particularly as the activity be- 
gins at the high-school level and continues 
throughout preparation to certification, place- 
ment, and professional adjustment and promo- 
tion; professional teacher education at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels, including various 
types of laboratory experiences, both on campus 
and off campus; significant elements contribut- 
ing to effective programs of laboratory-school 
experiences at both the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels; essential elements and the con- 
tribution of general education in teacher edu- 
cation; adult education and off-campus com- 
munity activities on either the credit or non- 
credit basis. After two days of intensive effort 
in the various centers, the five observation 
groups reconvened at St. Mary's Camp near 
Battle Creek for the two final days of the 
Clinic. 

In his opening address Superintendent Thurs- 
ton pointed succinctly to such major unsolved 
questions as the following: 

1. As many as one-half of the boys and girls 
who enter the first grade do not complete 
high school 12 years later. Many forsake the 
school because its program is not well adapted 
to their personal abilities and needs. Is this 
loss necessary? 

2. Many of the pupils in the elementary 
schools are not receiving the benefits of scien- 
tific diagnosis and treatment in their education. 
Is this neglect necessary? 

8. One of the imperative duties of the school 
is to open doors of educational opportunity 
that will lead to a satisfying and productive 
occupational life. Not all students acquire the 
educational foundations of a useful work-life 
through the school. Is this omission necessary? 

4. Michigan is a living and expressive world. 
Do pupils find their school life insulated from 
the dynamic curriculum that lies outside the 
classroom? 

5. Learning is a life-long process. Does the 
school make its services available to all who 
wish to continue their education after the 


school years are ended? 

6. In recent years there has been a great 
quickening of public interest in school affairs. 
Are teachers governed by the principle that 
public education is not simply for the people, 
but is also of the people and by the people? 
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7. We live today in an anxious period of 
American history. Do our schools do their ut- 
most to build worthy American citizens? 

Following Superintendent Thurston, David 
M. Trout, Dean of Central Michigan College of 
Education, outlined the over-all state structure, 
briefly commenting on such factors as: the legal 
requirements and methods of legal control of 
the state institutions; the general philosophy 
which guides the actions of the State Board of 
Education, the State Department of Public In- 
struction, and, more particularly, the inter- 
institutional approach to teacher education; the 
Secondary Curriculum Study, a 12-year under- 
taking which sought to enlist the teachers of 55 
selected Michigan secondary schools in the 
study of their respective local community needs 
as related to the problems, needs, and inter- 
ests of children, in order to establish the most 
effective bases for curriculum development; the 
Michigan College Agreement, through which 
any of the more able members of graduating 
classes of approved accredited high schools may 
be admitted to college without regard to the 
courses such students pursued while attending 
high school (the Agreement has now been ex- 
tended to include high schools containing well 
beyond one-half the entire high-school popula- 
tion of the state); and the State Certification 
Code, which became effective in 1937, and 
through which emphasis continues at the local 
level for the planning and control of educa- 
tional programs and procedures. 

Dean Trout reported that the selection of 
prospective teachers in Michigan is a process, 
not an event, since all of the teachers colleges 
are mutliple-purpose institutions enrolling many 
students not intending to enter the _ teach- 
ing profession. While admission is based al- 
most entirely on academic achievement, in- 
creasing attention is being focused upon the 
candidate’s other qualifications to become a 
teacher, and efforts continue throughout the 
first two years of attendance to build up a body 
of information which, it is hoped, will strength- 
en the counseling process to the point where 
the unqualified student will voluntarily make 
the decision which will lead him toward an- 
other vocation. Contributing to this process are 
the growing standards in general education. 
These point to year-long sequential studies in 
the physical sciences, the social studies, the bio- 
logical and psychological sciences, the creative 
arts, and other fields of learning. Emphasis 
steadily increases upon scientific and practical 
acquaintance with children and youth. Human 
development is a favorite sequential study in 
many of the colleges. 

In conclusion Dean Trout emphasized the 
importance in the secondary curriculum of core 
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courses, related studies, and teacher-pupil plan- 
ning in terms of the problems, needs, and in- 
terests of the planners and in recognition of 
local needs. 

Before the delegates divided into groups for 
work in the various observation centers, J. B. 
Edmonson, Dean of the School of Education, 
University of Michigan, summed up the co- 
operative efforts among the higher institutions 
of the state by pointing particularly to such 
activities as the following: the work of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Teacher Education in co- 
operation with the higher institutions of the 
state as authorized by the State Board of Edu- 
cation for the consideration of problems in 
teacher education and certification; the spon- 
sorship, for more than 20 years, of an annual 
statewide conference on the problems of teacher 
education by the School of Education of the 
University of Michigan; the sponsorship by the 
Graduate School of the University of a co- 
operative graduate program, wherein candidates 
for the master’s degree in many phases of 
teacher education may take some or even a 
major portion of their work on the campuses 
of the state teachers colleges; the support by 
the University, Wayne University, and some 45 
school systems of the Metropolitan Detroit Bur- 
eau of Cooperative School Studies; the coopera- 
tion of the University, Wayne University, and 
the Detroit schools in an instructional program 
in mental hygiene for the teachers in the schools 
of the Metropolitan Detroit Area; the coopera- 
tive work of the University and the Michigan 
State Normal College in the area of special 
education, which leads to the joint employment 
of the director of the Racxham School of 
Special Education; the coordinated effort of 
several higher institutions to provide consultant 
services for schools in the area of guidance- 
clinic and related problems and to supply free 
materials to the schools of the state; the spon- 
soring of an annual meeting of staff members 
offering graduate-education courses at the Uni- 
versity, Wayne University, and Michigan State 
College. 

Following two days of intensive investigation 
and observation of all phases of the teacher- 
education programs, the groups reconvened at 
St. Mary's Lake Camp. There they reported 
on the many constructive aspects of the pro- 
grams which were found to be in operation. 
Visiting representatives reported some of the 
most recent developments in teacher education 
in their respective states as follows: exploration 
of the single or common curriculum which 
leads to certification at both the elementary- 
and the high-school level, particularly in Wash- 
ington; the development of the five-year pro- 
gram in Washington and New York; the con- 
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version of unsuccessful candidates for secondary- 
school positions for certification at the elemen- 
tary-school level, in Indiana, New York, and 
Ohio; the “common-elements” program in the 
professional sequence or in the general-educa- 
tion area, particularly in lowa and New York; 
the selective admissions program, as it is being 
developed in North Carolina; the steps which 
point to elimination of sub-par teachers in Ver- 
mont; the quota system for limiting admission 
to the preservice program at the Milwaukee 
Teachers College in Wisconsin; the growth of 
the Teacher-Education Council in Georgia; the 
expanding role of the Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards in Penn- 
sylvania and Minnesota; the accomplishments of 
the Southern States Work Conference, as re- 
lated to progress in Tennessee; the rapid up- 
grading of elementary-school teachers, as re- 
ported by Oklahoma; the expansion of the life- 
adjustment education concept in the secondary 
schools of Kansas and the influence of this 
movement upon the preparation of high-school 
teachers in the teacher-education institutions 
in several states; the search in all of the report- 
ing states for more effective on-campus and off- 
campus laboratory experiences, particularly at 
the preservice level; the rotation of on-campus 
and off-campus laboratory assignments, as re- 
ported by West Virginia; and the modification 
of the traditional master’s-degree program for 
experienced teachers. 

In pulling together the work of the five ob- 
servation groups and in summing up the issues 
which face teacher education during the next 
decade, the following factors were included: 

1. Teacher education and the social order. 
Casting the teacher in a creative, democratic 
role; challenging the interest of an adequate 
supply of well-cultured young people drawn 
from the major identifiable groupings of Ameri- 
can society; enlisting the interest of these 
young people in teacher education as a contri- 
bution to the improvement and maintenance 
of the American way of life. 

2. Teacher-education patterns. Obtaining 
agreement on general patterns which will make 
adequate provision for both professional educa- 
tion and the general education of the student 
(this implies extension of the traditional four- 
year program and focuses particular attention 
on vocational education); determining the scope 
and character of programs of preparation for 
the most effective teaching at the different 
grade levels and in the different subject-matter 
fields; exploring further the role of an intern- 
ship in preservice education of teachers; deter- 
mining the measure of responsibility of each 
teacher and thus the preparation necessary for 
participation in the adult or casual education 
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efforts to be developed throughout a commu- 
nity; determining the most effective measures for 
the orientation of beginners in the profession, 
ie., inducting beginning teachers through co- 
oper2iive participation of veteran teachers as 
well as administrators. 

3. Experimentation in teacher education. 
Identifying the problems meriting experimenta- 
tion and scientific study, with particular ref- 
erence to problems involved in child growth; 
developing further the patterns of campus- 
community living designed to provide rich and 
vital experiences; providing opportunity to as- 
sume the many and varied responsibilities which 
may be undertaken by students. 

4. In-service education. Determining the kinds 
of stimulation which can be extended by the 
college to teachers at work in the service 
area; developing and expanding the criteria 
for evaluation of effective teaching service; ex- 
tending the concept that in-service growth oc- 
curs in many ways and is not at all limited to 
classroom instruction; devising ways for more 
varied use of community agencies and facili- 
ties. 

5. Preprofessional general education. Develop- 
ing and extending an effective pattern of pre- 
professional general education (This takes into 
account the growth of the teacher as an in- 
dividual and citizen in society as well as the 
stimulation of an attitude toward the im- 
portance of general education at both the ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school levels.) 

6. The administration of teacher education. 
Developing more effective patterns and methods 
of statewide planning, research, leadership, and 
administration in teacher education; developing 
criteria to determine which institutions should 
be approved for teacher education (this implies 
the issue of whether or not an institution should 
be approved for the preparation of all kinds 
of teachers or limited to the preparation of 
teachers for certain levels or specific types of 
education services); stimulating participation by 
the profession itself in developing institutional 
accreditation procedures; relating certification 
requirements to continued in-service growth; 
determining courageously to eliminate special 
certification of substandard teachers; establish- 
ing and validating criteria for certification in 
the areas of special education; contributing to 
the cooperative search for the common ele- 
ments which should identify and characterize 
the effective teacher of any subject at any 
grade level. 

7. Selection and guidance of appropriate peo- 
ple into teaching. Accepting the thesis that it 
is not the right and privilege of every person to 
demand admission into the teaching profes- 
sion. (The physical and mental welfare of the 
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children in the classroom is always of first im- 
portance; the candidate must be selected, ac- 
cepted, and retained in preservice preparation 
with this responsibility in mind.) 

8. Interpretation of the entire teacher-educa- 
tion program to the public. Unending effort to 
encourage public participation in and thus pro- 
mote public understanding of the planning of 
all educational services at all levels. 

9. Implications of mobilization, both military 
and industrial. 

The final summary of the Clinic was made 
by Lester Anderson, Dean of the New York City 
Colleges, and Edgar Johnston, of Wayne Univer- 
sity, under the chairmanship of Earl E. Mosier, 
Assistant Superintendent, Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, now on leave for one 
year to serve on the staff of the University of 
Chicago. 

The Consumer Education Study, directed by 
Thomas H. Briggs for the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, has produced 11 
teaching-learning units for use in the secondary 
schools. These units include such aspects of 
consumership as: The Modern American Con- 
sumer, Learning to Use Advertising, Time on 
Your Hands, Investing in Yourself, The Con- 
sumer and the Law, Using Standards and Labels, 
Managing Your Money, Buying Insurance, Us- 
ing Consumer Credit, Investing in Your Health, 
and Effective Shopping. In a further effort to 
contribute to the preparation of teachers the 
Consumer Education Study requested Henry 
Harap, a leader of the field ever since the 
publication in 1924 of his pioneer book, to 
form a committee to prepare an outline that 
could be used by teacher-education institutions. 
During the past three years this committee has 
prepared a monograph entitled A College 
Course in Consumer Problems. This publica- 
tion of 134 pages is designed to serve as a hand- 
book for instructors in colleges and universities 
training teachers to teach consumer education. 
It is written with emphasis on the methods of 
teaching, aids to teaching, and the planning of 
teaching units. It presents an outline of how 
consumer education can be taught and what 
areas may be covered. Regular classroom teach- 
ers will also find in it many helpful sugges- 
tions for presenting courses in consumer educa- 
tion as such or as an integrated part of exist- 
ing courses in the high-school curriculum. A 
copy of this publication may be secured for 
60 cents from the Consumer Education Study 
of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

The Association for Supervision and Cur- 


riculum Development will hold its 1951 conven- 
tion in Detroit, Michigan, February 10-15. The 
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theme will be “Curriculum Improvement in 
Action,” and 40 study groups will focus atten- 
tion upon the various topics and problems re- 
lated to this theme. 

The Association plans to publish a pamphlet 
entitled Better Than Rating, which portrays 
the effort to find new approaches to appraisal 
of teaching services. This pamphlet should be 
ready for distribution at an early date——Arno A. 
Bellack. 


The 1951 National Teacher-Supply-and- 
Demand Study. Plans are already going for- 
ward for the fourth annual national investiga- 
tion of the supply of and the demand for teach- 
ers at the elementary- and secondary-school 
levels. This study will continue under the 
direction of Ray C. Maul, who has been regu- 
larly located at State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kansas. Dr. Maul is on leave of absence 
from his regular position for the 1950-51 aca- 
demic year and is associated with the head- 
quarters office of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
and the Department of Higher Education of the 
National Education Association. He anticipates 
the release of a mew report concerning the 
supply of and the demand for teachers in the 
early spring of 1951. 


The Association for Student Teaching will 
hold three regional meetings in February, 1951, 
to replace the usual single meeting which has 
been held annually. The program for one of 
these meetings, that to be held at Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan, February 9-10, has 
been fully prepared. This meeting will con- 
sider the theme of the 1951 yearbook, Off- 
Campus Student Teaching, and will feature sev- 
eral writers who are preparing materials for 
the yearbook. 

Plans for the other two regional meetings are 
now being formulated. Information concerning 
reservations for the Detroit meeting may be ob- 
tained from Edna Heilbronn, Central Michigan 
College of Education, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 
—Allen D. Patterson, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 


STATE BY STATE 
ALABAMA 


Troy State Teachers College. The faculty 
will continue the practice of holding bi-weekly 
faculty-planned and faculty-conducted profes- 
sional seminars. Several seminars will be de- 
voted to improving evaluative procedures 


throughout the total college program. For the 
past year the faculty has worked in this area 
of evaluation with E. J. Asher of Purdue Uni- 
versity as general consultant. 
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Instruction in the use of audio-visual mater- 
ials and techniques is an important part of 
teacher education at Troy State. More than 500 
preservice and in-service teachers have received 
such training during the past 18 months. A two- 
day Audio-Visual Conference was held during 
the summer. Student teachers regularly use col- 
lege audio-visual facilities in teaching assign- 
ments in off-campus cooperating schools. A 
focal point in the preservice program is the 
rapidly developing materials bureau, or “edu- 
cation workroom.” The materials bureau, a 
part of the regular library, contains textbooks, 
free and inexpensive materials, films, filmstrips, 
recordings, curriculum bulletins, and other re- 
source units. 

In addition to regular English classes, com- 
munication skills are developed through stu- 
dent programs presented over the radio station 
located on the college campus, through drama- 
tics, and through a communications laboratory 
for remedial instruction. At present a controlled 
experiment in functional development of com- 
munication skills is being carried on. 

Increased facilities for the art department in- 
clude a new library and art building, a modern 
darkroom for photography, new equipment for 
ceramics and woodworking, increased facilities 
for crafts. 


Alabama College for Women. Methods of 
teaching special subjects are now taught in 
courses running concurrently with student 
teaching. The intention is to have the full time 
of seniors devoted to student teaching and re- 
lated courses throughout a semester. A course 
in visual education has been introduced. A 
new program will qualify teachers for the ele- 
mentary-secondary professional certificate en- 
titling them to teach in either the elementary 
or the high school in each of two fields—art 
and physical education—Harris Harrill. 


ARIZONA 


State commission. The Professional Standards 
Committee of the Arizona Education Associa- 
tion will hold a conference in November, in- 
cluding 40 people from the northern part of 
the state, to discuss the problems of in-service 
education in Arizona. Administrators and teach- 
ers from Prescott, Glendale, Flagstaff, Williams, 
Holbrook, Kingman, Winslow, Wickenburg, Ash- 
fork, and Phoenix, will participate in the con- 
ference. A long-term program on in-service 
education will be planned at the conference. 
Members of the Professional Standards Com- 
mittee are: Bessie Kidd Best, Nell Wilcoxen, 
James I. Steward, Arnold Bereit, and Emily 
V. Baker.—Clarence E. Fishburn. 
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ARKANSAS 


News notes. Dolph Camp, formerly Super- 
visor of Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance, Arkansas State Department of Education, 
became President of the State Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Magnolia, on September 1, 
1950. 

The teacher-education section of the Arkansas 
Survey Commission on Higher Education was 
recently presented to the entire Commission. 
This section of the survey was made under 
the direction of L. D. Haskew, Dean, College 
of Education, The University of Texas. The 
over-all direction of the survey has been under 
the guidance of Norman Burns, who has been 
on leave from his duties as Secretary of the 
Commission on Colleges and Universities of the 
North Central Association. The complete find- 
ings of the Commission will be presented to the 
Arkansas General Assembly in January, 1951 
for consideration and possible action. 

The University of Arkansas, through the Di- 
vision of General Extension, opened an ex- 
panded graduate center in Little Rock in Sep- 
tember, 1950. Enlarged classroom facilities, 
library, and a permanent staff have been added. 
The enrollment has increased from approxi- 
mately 400 in 1949-50 to about 500 for the first 
semester 1950-51. The Resident Administrator 
is Charles W. Simms, formerly of Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina. 

Charles H. Gross, Director of the Training 
School, has been appointed Assistant Dean of 
the College of Education, University of Ar- 
kansas. 

The Arkansas Advisory Council on Teacher 
Education and Certification met at Petit Jean 
State Park September 28-30, 1950. Over 40 
staff members of colleges, public schools, and 
the State Department of Education attended 
the three-day work conference. The Council 
membership was enlarged to include four rep- 
resentatives of the public—three school-board 
members and a representative from the board 
of the Arkansas Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. Among the items considered were: the rec- 
ommendation that library science be made a 
new subject for certification in high schools; 
tentative proposals for strengthening the certi- 
fication of school administrators; new standards 
for teacher-education institutions; and proposals 
for revision of general certification require- 
ments.—C. S. Blackburn. 


COLORADO 


News from the colleges. The Schools of Edu- 
cation at the University of Colorado and Uni- 
versity of Denver, and Colorado State College 
of Education report increased enrollments of 
graduate students. The total summer attend- 
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ance at the three schools was the largest in the 
schools’ history. 

The School of Education of the University 
of Colorado inaugurated this year courses and 
student-teaching facilities in the field of kinder- 
garten education. 

Among the many well-known educators who 
taught in Colorado colleges during the summer 
of 1950 were: C. Gilbert Wrenn and Willis 
Dugan, University of Minnesota; Finis E. Engle- 
man, Connecticut Commissioner of Education; 
E. Glenn Featherstone and Ray L. Hamon, Of- 
fice of Education, Federal Security Agency; Jay 
B. Nash and Herbert Stack, New York Uni- 
versity; Mark Neville, John Burroughs School, 
St. Louis; and Elizabeth Andersch, Ohio Uni- 
versity. 

At the University of Denver, students from 
1$ states participated in a junior-college work- 
shop in the summer of 1950. The workshop was 
directed by Lawrence L. Bethel, Director, New 
Haven Junior College, Connecticut. Assisting 
staff members were Eugene B. Chaffee, Presi- 
dent, American Association of Junior Colleges, 
and Marvin C. Knudson, President, Pueblo Jun- 
ior College—W. D. Armentrout. 


CONNECTICUT 


Personnel changes. At Teachers College of 
Connecticut, Harold J. Bingham, Associate Pro- 
fessor of History, has been granted leave to 
teach graduate courses at the University of 
California. Lewis Boynton, who has been on 
leave during 1948-50, has been granted an ex- 
tension in order to complete the requirements 
for the doctorate. He is scheduled to return 
in September, 1951 as Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 

Mildred Stanton, Education Consultant in the 
Bureau of School and Community Service of 
the State Department of Education, has been 
granted leave until March 31, 1951, to accept 
an appointment with the education section of 
the Allied Military Government in Japan. She 
will be charged with the establishing of teacher- 
training programs aimed at the rehabilitation 
of both war-injured Japanese children and the 
so-called “normally expected” handicapped chil- 
dren. 

Velma D. Hayden, Dean of Women at New 
Haven State Teachers College, has been granted 
a one-year leave of absence to accept an ap- 
pointment at New York University, where she 
will work in the field of student personnel and 
guidance.—Henry C. Herge. 


Developmental reading conference. The first 
Connecticut all-state conference on “Develop- 
mental Reading in the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary School” was held at Teachers College 
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of Connecticut October 14, 1950. The pro- 
gram consisted of a general session, demon- 
strations, and panels on the primary, inter- 
mediate, junior-high, and _  senior-high-school 
levels. Topics discussed at the conference, which 
was attended by teachers from throughout Con- 
necticut, were: “How do we develop and recog- 
nize reading readiness?” “How do we manage 
small groups in the intermediate grades?” 
“How do we develop vocabulary growth?” 
“How do we develop world recognition?” The 
developmental reading conference is the first 
in a planned series of several which are to be 
held in the near future. The state committee 
for this conference consisted of J. Louis Cooper, 
University of Connecticut; Leonard Joll, New 
Haven State Teachers College; Catherine Keeler, 
Willimantic State Teachers College; Franklin 
Lindquist, Teachers College of Connecticut; 
Eleanor Mahone, Hartford Public Schools; Faith 
Overholt, Danbury State Teachers College; and 
LaVerne Strong, State Department of Educa- 
tion.—H. D. Welte. 


GEORGIA 


Improving student teaching. The Georgia 
Teacher-Education Council, made up of rep- 
resentatives of teacher-education institutions and 
public-school personnel, is engaged in a state- 
wide program on improving student-teaching 
experiences. The coordinators of student teach- 
ing met on November | for a three-day work 
conference. Work of the conference centered 
around the following problems: (1) using the 
resources of the entire college staff to plan ex- 
periences leading up to, during, and following 
the student-teaching period; (2) selecting and 
training supervising teachers; (3) selecting and 
developing student-teaching centers. Members 
of the Council studied the work conference re- 
port at a meeting on November 3-4 and made 
plans for implementing the recommendations 
in each of the participating colleges——Nell W. 
McGlothlin. 


News about personnel. O. C. Aderhold, for- 
mer Dean of the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, has been appointed Presi- 
dent of the University of Georgia. Dr. Ader- 
hold assumed his duties as President on Septem- 
ber 7. 

John A. Dotson, former Head of the Depart- 
ment of Teacher Training, Emory University, 
has been appointed Dean of the College of 
Education, University of Georgia. Dr. Dotson 
assumed his duties September 15. 

Joe Williams, former Chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Educational Administration and Director 
of the Bureau of School Service, University of 
Kentucky, has been appointed Assistant to the 
President and Professor of Education at the 
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University of Georgia. Dr. Williams assumed 
his duties September |. 


IDAHO 


Combined teacher-education curricula. The 
University of Idaho, Idaho State College, North- 
ern Idaho College of Education, and Southern 
Idaho College of Education have been au- 
thorized by the State Board of Education to 
offer combined teacher-education curricula 
which will enable graduates from such four- 
year programs to complete requirements for 
both the elementary- and high-school standard 
certificates. It is anticipated that a great many 
teachers in training will take advantage of this 
program, which will enable them to accept posi- 
tions in areas not now available to them, when 
they hold either the elementary- or high-school 
certificate alone. 

The Idaho Education Association cooperated 
with the State Curriculum Commission and the 
State Department of Education in a series of 
fall district meetings. All of the meetings were 
given over to workshops and related activities 
pertaining to the program arranged through 
the effort of the Curriculum Commission dur- 
ing the past year. Reports were made from the 
various workshops in the colleges, and these 
were studied and discussed. Arrangements were 
made for each of the four presidents of the 
state colleges to participate in these meetings as 
speakers and consultants. Curriculum and sub- 
ject specialists from all of the colleges were also 
designated to participate in the workshops. 

Northern Idaho College of Education plans 
to sell an authorized $375,000 bond issue for 
the erection of the men’s dormitory, the bonds 
to be liquidated from dormitory income over a 
period of 30 years. At its meeting on Sep- 
tember 15, the State Board of Education let 
contracts for the erection of the building which 
is expected to be ready for occupancy by Sep- 
tember, 1951.—Glenn W. Todd. 


ILLINOIS 


Administrative reorganization. Through a 
committee, with William C. Reavis of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago as chairman, the Teachers 
College Board of Illinois is codifying methods of 
procedure and administration, and setting up a 
reorganized policy with regard to the adminis- 
tration of the four teacher-education institu- 
tions at Normal, Charleston, De Kalb, and 
Macomb. Particularly, attention is being given 
to the development of a democratic form of 
administration by the faculty and administra- 
tive staff in order to achieve individual feeling 
of responsibility in the progress of teacher edu- 
cation. Budget problems are being given cur- 
rent appraisal, and hopes for a continuation of 
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the building program are being expressed.— 
Robert G. Buzzard. 


KANSAS 


Development at Fort Hays. The block pro- 
gram initiated in 1942, whereby a full semester 
of professional course-work is allotted to the 
department of education, has been further ex- 
tended and integrated. At both the elementary 
and secondary levels curriculum development 
has been extended to include Elements of 
Measurement and Guidance, three hours; Prin- 
ciples of Education, three hours; and Directed 
Teaching, three hours. These courses are now 
completely integrated with one instructor re- 
maining with his group of students throughout 
the entire semester. The other courses in the 
block, totaling seven to ten hours, are taught 
by different instructors with a concerted at- 
tempt to integrate these experiences with the 
eight hours of teaching experience. Students 
are off campus for six weeks of directed teach- 
ing. During this period the entire time is spent 
in teaching and community activities under 
the direction of master teachers and the college 
supervisor. The college supervisor remains in 
the training school all day and meets individual- 
ly and with the group, according to need. 

Beginning with the summer of 1950, the grad- 
uate division adopted new regulations in order 
to individualize the course program for M.S. 
candidates. There are now no specific require- 
ments for a major or minor in graduate study. 
Upon the recommendation of the major pro- 
fessor, the student may elect to take all or part 
of his work in a specified field. Such a plan 
permits flexibility in arranging programs for 
graduate students, especially in administration, 
supervision, elementary education, special edu- 
cation, and counseling and guidance. Three 
plans are now available to complete the require- 
ments for the M.S. degree: (a) a thesis (five 
hours) plus a minimum of 25 hours of course- 
work; (b) a master’s report (two hours) plus a 
minimum of 28 hours of course-work; (c) in 
lieu of a thesis or master’s report, a total of 
34 hours of course-work may be elected; (d) in 
addition to the above options, Bibliography and 
Thesis Writing (2 hours) will be required of 
all students. 

Another new development permits eight to 
12 hours to be transferred from an approved 
institution in fields of concentration in which 


this college does not offer graduate study. Some 
flexibility in transferring course-work will also 
be permitted students who receive their under- 
graduate degree from this college. 

Work is now in progress to formulate an 
integrated five-year program in teacher educa- 
tion. 


Selective measures of a limited nature 
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have been instituted this past year. The selec- 
tive criteria utilized are English proficiency, 
health examination, psychological examination, 
grade-point average, and evidence of personality 
adjustment. Beginning with the fall of 1950, 
the criterion of speech proficiency was added. 
—W. C. Wood. 

Admission at Hutchinson Junior College. 
In the fall of 1949 a new program was set up 
in the Hutchinson Junior College for selecting 
students for training as teachers in elementary 
schools. In the past, all who requested it were 
admitted to the teacher-training course. The 
new program is designed to select for training 
only those candidates who show considerable 
promise of profiting by the training and of 
making a worth-while contribution as a teach- 
er.—R. C. Woodard. 

Upgrading of teacher certification. Within 
the last two years Kansas has upgraded mini- 
mum certification requirements from no college 
credit to 30 semester hours. When the new 
standards were announced, the state was issuing 
about 4700 elementary certificates annually, and 
there were 2400 employed teachers who had 
completed no college work. This year no 
emergency certificates have been issued, and 
no teachers without college work are employed. 

News notes. The State Department of Edu- 
cation is sponsoring a series of in-service educa- 
tion meetings for improvement of elementary 
teachers, and an additional series for the 
strengthening of high-school programs. 

Adel F. Throckmorton, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, has reorganized his office 
with John H. Nicholson, a new member head- 
ing the Department of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Instruction and Curriculum. L. B. Sip- 
ple, another new member, heads the Depart- 
ment of Special Education. The new arrange- 
ment is designed to bring about a better co- 
ordinated service in these areas and to provide 
services which heretofore have not been avail- 
able. W. W. Wright continues to head the 
Finance and Business Department. Teacher 
education, accreditation, and research will con- 
tinue to be under the direction of F. Floyd 
Herr. 

The three teachers colleges in Kansas are 
participating in a cooperative study program 
being sponsored by the North Central Associa- 
tion. 

A new building program totaling nearly 
$2,000,000 is under way at the State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas. Included will be a 
secondary practice school, a student union build- 
ing, a women’s residence hall, and a mechanical 
arts building. 

Thirty members of the faculty of the State 
Teachers College at Pittsburg, Kansas, remained 
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for one week after the close of the summer 
session to participate in a study of the fresh- 
man counseling program. The workshop was 
under the direction of Eugene E. Dawson, Dean 
of Students. William Max Wise, University of 
Florida, was the visiting consultant—Rees H. 
Hughes. 
MAINE 


State Department of Education. At a recent 
meeting of presidents and principals of the 
teachers colleges and normal schools, it was 
voted that the maximum amount of credit to 
he allowed toward a degree in elementary edu- 
cation for extension, workshop, and correspond- 
ence courses should be 16 semester hours, of 
which not more than six hours should be by 
correspondence and not more than nine hours 
through workshop courses. 

Maine operates at present three three-year 
elementary-teacher-education programs and two 
four-year elementary programs. Action has 
been taken to eliminate the terminal features 
of the three-year programs. Beginning in 1950, 
all institutions will operate on a basic four- 
year program, of which three years will be 
offered in the three normal schools. 

The enrollment figures for 1950-51 in the 
teachers colleges and normal schools of the state 
indicate that enrollment in elementary-teacher- 
education programs continues to increase at a 
higher rate than has been true for the country 
as a whole.—Ermo Houston Scott. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


President retiring. James Dugan, President 
of the State Teachers College at Lowell, is 
to retire on November 30, 1950, after 15 years 
of service in that office. Prior to his appoint- 
ment as President, Dr. Dugan was Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools in the City of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.—Patrick J. Sullivan. 

News notes. Fall registration in Massachu- 
setts’ teacher-education institutions indicates a 
definite increase in enrollment in graduate 
schools or departments of education and in the 
number of students in courses in elementary 
education. Boston College, for example, esti- 
mates an increase of 15 per cent in candidates 
for the Master of Education degree. 

Springfield College and American Interna- 
tional College are expanding their programs 
in elementary education for teachers in the 
Connecticut Valley. Ruth Cameron, for several 
years Director of Elementary Education in the 
Wellesley Schools, has joined the faculty of 
Springfield College as Associate Professor of 
Elementary Education. 

Liberal-arts colleges in Massachusetts are mak- 
ing adjustments in the class schedules of stu- 
dents enrolled in supervised teaching so that 
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certain days each week are free from other 
program assignments.—Paul M. Limbert. 


MICHIGAN 


News notes. Over 30,000 Michigan teachers 
attended meetings of the Michigan Education 
Association. These meetings are legal institutes 
called by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and the sessions are devoted to in-service 
educational programs and inspirational talks. 
The state is divided into eight regions, with 
two regions meeting each week end during 
October. 

Forty-two foreign and displaced persons rep- 
resenting 21 different countries are enrolled at 
Western Michigan College for the fall semester. 
Many of these students will not return to the 
country of their origin. Others, however, are 
planning to return and engage in various pro- 
fessions including teaching, medicine, law, and 
engineering. Two are preparing to do occupa- 
tional therapy. 

Western Michigan College is beginning the 
third year of its curriculum on pulp and 
paper technology, with an enrollment nearly 
double that of 1949. In 1948 the curriculum 
started with eight students enrolled. Last year 
there were 28, and this fall there are 54, ac- 
cording to Alfred H. Nadelman, who is in 
charge of the work. 

Beginning with the fall semester, 1950, West- 
ern Michigan College inaugurated a new course 
in directed teaching for in-service teachers in 
two counties. It provides opportunity for teach- 
ers in service to avail themselves of work in 
directed teaching while they are engaged in 
actual teaching in the field. The course is 
offered as an experiment in two counties, Kent 
and Muskegon, and 1s open only to elementary 
teachers, or to secondary teachers desiring to 
change to the elementary field. Through this 
course it is possible for teachers who have been 
allowed to teach on special certificates to earn 
the credits necessary for state provisional cer- 
tificates. The course is sponsored by the Ex- 
tension Department of the College —Eugene B. 
Elliott. 

Future Teacher Workshop. A second state- 
wide Future Teacher Workshop was held at 
St. Mary's Lake Camp October 13-15. A new 
feature added to the workshop this year was 
the representation of FTA chapters from the 
various college-training schools in the state. 
Eighty high-school students and their spon- 
sors participated in the conference. Maurice G. 
Carmany, Director of Public Relations for the 
Michigan Education Association, acted as co- 
ordinator during the conference. 

College FTA conferences. Western Michi- 
gan College of Education sponsored a campus 
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FTA meeting November 5-7. Mrs. Wilda Faust, 
Executive Secretary, FTA, was the guest speaker. 
Carl Cooper sponsors FTA activities on the 
campus. One hundred and six students at- 
tended this conference.—Gertrude Nanry. 


MINNESOTA 


State Advisory Committee. The executive 
board of the State Advisory Committee on 
Teacher Education has recommended that a 
committee of six persons be established to re- 
view programs of instruction in institutions 
that wish to enter the field of preparing ele- 
mentary-school teachers and to make such in- 
spection as the committee deems necessary. This 
committee is to be an advisory group and would 
make its report to the State Department of 
Education for presentation to the State Board 
of Education for final action. 

The Commission on Teacher Education is 
sponsoring several regional conferences to be 
held in various sections of Minnesota to bring 
to the rank and file of the teaching profession 
the program of in-service education.—F. R. 
Adams. 

Curriculum developments. St. Cloud State 
Teachers College began the fall quarter of 1950 
with new curricula. The changed programs are 
the result of two years of study and planning 
by all divisions of the college under the leader- 
ship of the curriculum committee. Most mark- 
ed changes are in the area of general educa- 
tion and in the professional-education program. 

The general-education program includes 64 
quarter hours of study in the fields of com- 
munications, humanities, science and mathema- 
tics, social sciences, and personal adjustment in 
the freshman and sophomore years, and four 
quarter hours in philosophy in the senior year. 
In the area of professional education, Human 
Growth and Development, Guiding Learning 
Activities, American Public School System, and 
Diagnostic and Evaluative Procedures are re- 
organized or new courses offered to all teacher- 
education students. Students present evidence 
of experience working with children and youth 
or carry on an activity program prior to the 
formal student-teaching experience. 

In order to help alleviate the shortage of 
elementary-school teachers a combination ele- 
mentary-secondary program has been developed 
at the Duluth Branch of the University of 
Minnesota. By meeting the requirements of 


this program it is possible for students who 
have been preparing for secondary-school teach- 
ing also to qualify for teaching at the ele- 
mentary level. 

Another innovation at Duluth which is de- 
signed to help equalize supply and demand in 
the teaching field is an introductory course, 
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Orientation to Education. The course is de- 
signed to assist prospective teachers in deter- 
mining whether they should prepare for ele- 
mentary or secondary teaching by giving them 
information on supply and demand in the 
teaching field and on the qualifications neces- 
sary for teachers at the various levels and in 
the different fields. The course also purposes 
to give the students supervised experiences in 
community activities. 

The Moorhead State Teachers College is 
aware of the fact that students who prepare 
for teaching with a narrow major-and-minor 
combination are limiting their opportunities 
of placement to a comparatively few large 
schools, and that for these larger schools grad- 
uate work is essential. The College, therefore, 
beginning with the school year, 1950-51, has 
made provisions for board majors and minors 
in each of the principal divisions of the College: 
English and Literature, Science, and Social 
Studies. 

At Moorhead State Teachers College a study 
is being made of trends in regard to the in- 
clusion of correlated, fused, broad-field, core 
types of curriculum organized in secondary 
schools, and of the implications of these trends 
for teacher education. Opinions of Minnesota 
school administrators, certain members of the 
AACTE, and principal state school officials in 
the 48 states are being surveyed. Replies indi- 
cated a trend toward increased adoption of 
this type of curriculum organization, a fact 
which may alter the qualifications demanded 
for teachers in this area. 

Workshop conferences. The workshop type 
of program is being used for presenting many 
kinds of educational experiences. At the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Duluth Branch, in-service 
programs for teachers have been organized in 
a number of communities in the form of work- 
shop conferences in the field of human rela- 
tions as well as in curriculum areas. Some of 
these workshops precede the opening of school 
while others are held after the school year has 
begun. 

Selective retention of students. In an at- 
tempt to insure high standards for the teaching 
profession, the following procedures have been 
adopted at St. Cloud for the selection of candi- 
dates for teaching: (1) A scholarship committee 
studies records and personalities of students 
from their enrollment in college to the time 
that they are graduated or dropped. Students 
who appear not fitted for continuing through 
college are referred to the educational clinic 
for counseling and selection of new objectives 
before terminating their work on the campus. 
An extensive educational-remediation program 
is in operation. Personnel workers and psychol- 
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ogists assist with the adjustment of students. 
(2) The college requires a formal application 
from the student who seeks admission to teach- 
er education. Health, test records, scholarship 
record, personality, and general fitness for pro- 
fessional work are the principal items com- 
monly recognized on the application blank. 
The scholarship committee has been instru- 
mental in rerouting a number of students into 
other occupations, to the Associate in Arts pro- 
gram, and to the Bachelor of Arts program. 
—O. W. Snarr. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State in-service workshop. Russell Leavitt, 
Chief of the Division of Instruction of the New 
Hampshire State Department of Education, re- 
cently reported on the series of workshops spon- 
sored by the State Department of Education in 
conjunction with local school systems. Since 
September, 1947, when the workshop program 
was inaugurated, 93 per cent of the school 
districts have released teachers to attend work- 
shops lasting from three to five days. Eighty- 
three per cent of the elementary-school teachers 
and 71 per cent of the secondary-school teachers 
have participated in such workshops. The iden- 
tification of problems to be studied has been 
part of the workshop procedure. Frequently the 
workshops revolved about such topics as Under- 
standing the Needs of Children, Citizens and 
Pupils Study Their Schools, The Social-Studies 
Program in the Elementary School, and The 
Guidance Program. 

The faculties of the two teachers colleges 
in New Hampshire and the professional staff 
of the State Board of Education met jointly at 
Plymouth Teachers College for a_ three-day 
workshop prior to the opening of the college 
year. Two major topics received intensive study 
by the group: The Sequence of Professional 
Courses in the Undergraduate-Teacher-Prepa- 
ration Program; An In-Service Program for the 
Improvement of Teaching—Howard R. Jones. 


NEW JERSEY 


School of Conservation. The New Jersey 
State School of Conservation completed its sec- 
ond year of operation September 17, 1950. 
Courses were offered in Waterfront Safety, 
Camping Education, Field Studies in Science, 
Conservation Education, and Rural Sociology. 
A feature of the program this summer was 
a demonstration camp for children with ac- 
tivities centered around conservation. The ex- 
periences with these children from grades six 
through ten demonstrated that children can 
and do enjoy and profit from outdoor experi- 
ences which are heavily slanted toward con- 
The School of Conservation and the 


servation. 
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demonstration camp will operate next year 
under the general direction of Douglas Wade, 
formerly of Dartmouth College-—E. DeAlton 
Partridge. 

NEW YORK 


Experimental programs. Two of the most 
significant happenings in teacher education in 
New York State are experimental work in 
teacher education and a cooperative program 
for teacher selection. One college has organized 
a five-year curriculum for early childhood edu- 
cation and elementary education on an experi- 
mental basis. The program underlying the 
preparation in these fields is one that has been 
developed by an all-faculty committee (aca- 
demic and professional). The program as or- 
ganized will provide students qualified to under- 
take investigation in a study of original prob- 
lems, field studies, and clinical and laboratory 
experiences. Ten local school systems are furn- 
ishing laboratory facilities for this work. Stu- 
dents are admitted to the experimental pro- 
gram after a summer of campus and camp ex- 
periences with children. 

Another five-year experimental program has 
been organized for the preparation of secondary- 
school teachers. There are no specific require- 
ments for all students since a special plan of 
studies is mapped out for each student in co- 
operation with the faculty member with whom 
the student is working. The number of stu- 
dents entering the experimental program is 
limited to ten each year. Each student will 
work on a special project which may consist 
of research, creative work, field work, and ap- 
prentice teaching. This program is sponsored 
by the Carnegie Foundation. 

A third experimental five-year program has 
been organized in one of the schools of edu- 
cation in New York State for the preparation 
of teachers in the fields of physically handi- 
capped, which include: cardiopathic classes, 
deaf and hard-of-hearing classes (including lip- 
reading service), orthopedic classes, blind classes, 
sight-conservation classes, and speech correction. 

In 20 of the teacher-education institutions, 
college departments and divisions of education 
are cooperating with the Division of Higher 
Education and the Division of Research of the 
State Education Department in studying the 
procedures used for admission to teacher-educa- 
tion curricula. The uniqueness of the program 
is the selection of a small group of promising 
candidates with whom the selective admis- 
sions committee in the colleges will work in 
studying emotional and personal characteristics 
as well as health and scholastic factors for 
selection. Each student of the selected group 
will be provided with opportunities to live and 
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work with children; to live in communities and 
participate in the social and educational life 
of the community during the period of prepa- 
ration; and will also be provided with a care- 
fully planned follow-up system by the college 
participating in the study.—Edward S. Mooney. 


NEW MEXICO 


Student handbook. New Mexico College, 
Silver City, has issued a 16-page booklet en- 
titled Handbook for Student Teachers, and 
which the education department, faculty, and 
the supervisors in the elementary- and sec- 
ondary-training schools provide a guide for 
the cadet teachers. The booklet includes the 
general policies and regulations, the objectives 
of the program, a copy of the student-teacher 
rating sheet used by the supervisors, and a 
digest of the NEA Code of Ethics for Teachers. 
Also included are such topics as Discipline or 
Classroom Management, Hints on a Successful 
Beginning, Extra-Class Activities, Professional 
Requirements for Certification, and Securing a 
Position. The booklet was compiled by R. L. 
Hunt, Head of the Education-Psychology De- 
partment. 

State Commission news. The New Mexico 
Commission on Teacher Education met on Oc- 
tober 24 in Albuquerque. Plans were made for 
the continuation of the work of the Commis- 
sion during the year. 

New Mexico teacher-education insfitutions 
report the largest enrollment of all time in 
elementary education. A statewide report made 
by rural and municipal superintendents indi- 
cates that a total of 1175 teachers will be new 
to their jobs this year. Superintendents also 
estimate that New Mexico's total school popu- 
lation will increase as much as five to six per 
cent for this school year.—Erna Schroeder. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


State Commission. The annual conference of 
Pennsylvania Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards at the Penn- 
sylvania State College on November 3-4 was 
another milestone in the history of teacher edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania. The theme of the con- 
ference, “The Characteristics of Teacher-Edu- 
cation Institutions,” was similar to that of the 
conference held by the National Commission at 
Bloomington, Indiana, on June 27-30, 1950. 
The conference comprised 300 delegates from 
the nine convention districts of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers Association. Included were class- 
room teachers from schools and colleges, mem- 
bers of PTA, State Council of Education, State 
Legislature, FTA, State Department of Public 
Instruction, and staff members and other officers 
of the State Education Association. 
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The conclusions of the Indiana Conference 
of most concern to Pennsylvania were “si- 
phoned off” into 12 work groups. The responsi- 
bility for doing this was placed on Pennsyl- 
vania’s representatives to the Indiana Confer- 
ence. Invaluable assistance was given to the 
conference workers by the addresses and advice 
of Ralph McDonald, Executive Secretary, Finis 
Engleman, Chairman, and C. O. Williams, of 
the National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards. 

Evidence of the interest in the improvement 
of teacher education in Pennsylvania is indi- 
cated in current studies in the areas of certifica- 
tion, rating cards, and other evaluation devices, 
and the development of a brochure of pertin- 
ent information for beginning teachers. Rec- 
ommendations will be made to the Executive 
Council and the Legislative Committee of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers Association, for 
the improvement of the profession. 

The Association of State Teacher College 
Faculties in Pennsylvania is currently making 
studies of the faculty-member load, summer 
sessions, and administrative organization and 
procedures in the Pennsylvania colleges.— 
Thomas P. North. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Experiment at Winthrop College. An ex- 
perimental program in the primary grades is 
being conducted this year at Winthrop Train- 
ing School. Pupils of three age levels are be- 
ing taught in one class—children who are six, 
seven, and eight years old. This group of 
“average” children will be under the guidance 
of Elizabeth Salters, with student teachers of 
Winthrop College participating. The flexible 
grouping of pupils will permit them to advance 
at their own rate in the various areas of study 
and, by removing grade-level distinctions, should 
lead to a more democratic teaching procedure. 
This device of teaching youngsters who normal- 
ly would be classed as first-, second-, and third- 
grade pupils in one section is designed to 
establish leadership for teachers of combined 
grade-level classes by showing that these dis- 
tinctions may be removed in favor of grouping 
according to needs. This is important for South 
Carolina, as more than three-fourths of the 
elementary schools have four or less teachers 
each.—Ralph Barbare. 


TENNESSEE 


New program for supervisors. For some- 
time a program of selecting and preparing pros- 
pective supervisors for the public schools has 
been carried on at the East Tennessee State 
College. This program was undertaken because 
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of the great need for trained supervisors in the 
local school systems. 

Each prospective supervisor is chosen on the 
basis of a suitable background of education, 
experiences, and personality. At least one mem- 
ber of the faculty must have known the candi- 
date and must have observed his work in the 
classroom. The superintendent, the supervisor, 
the principal, and others in the system where 
the teacher is employed are consulted. 

Education and experiences are provided for 
these prospective supervisors in research, in 
organizing units of instruction, in working out 
a tentative program of supervision, in observ- 
ing children, in teaching, in taking part in 
curriculum conferences with teachers, and in 
preparing for and teaching a group of children. 
Many of the candidates know the position they 
will occupy the following year, and their prepa- 
ration is for that specific position. A large per 
cent of those trained recently are now em- 
ployed as supervisors of city or county school 
systems or as supervising principals of elemen- 
tary schools in Tennessee. 

A significant attempt is being made in Ten- 
nessee to improve the status of elementary- 
school principals. The program began at East 
Tennessee State College by inviting groups of 
principals of elementary schools to come to the 
campus for planning and participation in a 
program of professional improvement. Plans 
are made at these meetings for each succeed- 
ing meeting. A professional course for the ele- 
mentary-school principals is offered. From the 
college student body students showing pos- 
sibilities of becoming good principals and who 
are interested in doing so are invited to take 
the course. 

In the program for elementary-school prin- 
cipals in Upper East Tennessee, principals meet 
on the college campus at frequent intervals to 
study their school problems. Members of the 
faculty act as consultants to the group working 
with a leader.—C. C. Sherrod. 


TEXAS 


Teacher Education and Certification Con- 
ference. During the week of July 21-28, 1950, 
a Cooperative Work Conference on Teacher 
Education and Certification was held in Austin. 
This Conference was sponsored by the Texas 
Education Agency, the Texas State Teachers 
Association, the Texas Vocational Association, 
and the Texas Council on Teacher Education. 
The State Board of Education and the Texas 
Congress of Parents and Teachers were also 
represented. Group reports of the Conference 
contain tentative proposals for the improve- 
ment of teacher education and certification. 
From these reports a study guide on teacher 


education and certification will be developed. 
This guide will outline recommended changes, 
suggest alternate proposals, and explain many 
problems that are involved. Plans are under 
way to distribute the guide in every school dis- 
trict in Texas and to invite every teacher and 
all other interested persons to participate ac- 
tively in making recommendations for a pro- 
gram of teacher education and certification. 

Cooperative workshop for supervisors. A ©0- 
Operative program sponsored by a number of 
Texas colleges and universities for the prepa- 
ration of school supervisors was held July 24 
to August 11, 1950, at Denton. Texas State 
College for Women and North Texas State 
College served as hosts for the workshop. Kate 
Wofford, Director of Elementary Education at 
the University of Florida, and C. O. Fitzwater, 
Department of Rural Education of the Na- 
tional Association, served as special consultants. 
Ninety students enrolled in the workshop, and 
credit was granted in the graduate schools of 
a total of ten Texas colleges and universities. 
—C. L. Wisseman. 


VIRGINIA 


Revised certification regulations. While vari- 
ous changes have been made in certification re- 
quirements and in qualifications for adminis- 
trative and supervisory personnel in recent 
years, no thorough-going restudy and revision 
has been made since 1940, owing to the con- 
ditions created by World War II. A restudy 
of this kind has now been completed. This 
undertaking has been a cooperative enterprise 
in which representative teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators have pooled efforts. T. M. 
Stinnett, Associate Secretary of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, served as a consultant in 
the preparation of the revised regulations be- 
cause of his extensive experience with the estab- 
lishment of certification regulations in other 
states. 

A bulletin containing the revised regulations 
and qualifications as adopted by the State 
Board of Education has been published. The 
principal changes shown in the revised bulletin 
are: 

1. An increase in the general-education re- 
quirements for all teachers. These requirements 
have been made more specific, to include: (a) at 
least two years (12 semester hours) of social 
studies, including History of the United States; 
(b) at least two years (12 semester hours) of 
English; (c) at least one year (6 semester hours) 
of mathematics and/or natural science; (d) at 
least 6 semester hours of health and physical 
education 

2. The addition of a new certificate desig- 




















WHAT'S HAPPENING 


nated the Post-Graduate Professional Certifi- 
cate. It is available only to applicants who hold 
the master’s or the doctor’s degree and who 
have completed at least three years of success- 
ful teaching experience 

3. The requirement of a probationary period 
of two years before any certificate is issued for 
its full period of validity 

4. An increase in minimum requirements 
for teaching in the following fields: art, business 
education, dramatics, English, foreign languages, 
health and physical education, industrial arts, 
library science, music, social studies, speech 
correction 

5. The discontinuance of the blanket certifi- 
cate which previously has authorized high- 
school teachers to teach all of the subjects in 
the sixth and seventh grades. Hereafter, high- 
school certificates will be valid in the sixth and 
seventh grades only in the subjects indicated 
on the certificate, and, therefore, only in school 
organizations where the sixth and seventh 
grades are departmentalized 

6. An increase in the professional-education 
requirements for the elementary-school certifi- 
cate and a more specific designation of the 
grade levels on which the applicant must have 
participated in student teaching 

7. The designation of four areas which must 
be covered in the professional education of all 
teachers, in order to assure a better balance 
and to emphasize the study of children rather 
than to continue the present emphasis upon 
study of methods 

8. An increase in the required qualifications 
for service as supervisory officers—J. Blair Buck. 

News notes. The second conference on 
teacher education for Virginia institutions was 
held at Natural Bridge, Virginia, September 
7-10. Earl Armstrong, United States Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, served as 
consultant. 

At this conference there was a review of 
progress made by the institutions in studying 
the content of the curricula and the methods of 
preparation during the past year. Programs 
were mapped out for continuing these studies 
during the coming year with emphasis on the 
requirements that should be set up for general 
education, special education, and professional 
education, eliminating, as far as possible, all 
duplication of course-content. There was special 
emphasis placed on the need for more general 
education for teachers in the elementary schools. 

At Longwood College, Farmville, a new half- 
million-dollar science building was placed in 
use at the beginning of the 1950-51 session. A 
new auditorium-music building, seating 1,300, 
with ample provision for music and dramatics, 
will be completed by the beginning of the sec- 
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ond semester. This building will contain a 
$25,000 organ, a gift of the alumnae of the 
institution.—Dabney S. Lancaster. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


News notes. The Department of Education 
of Bluefield State College is making progress in 
redirecting students from the secondary area 
to the public-school curriculum, which prepares 
them to teach on both the elementary and 
secondary levels. The number of prospective 
teachers on the elementary level is ten per 
cent larger than it was a year ago. Special con- 
cern is given to a restudy of the activities of 
the entire Department of Education. 

At Concord College an analysis of the objec- 
tives of 161 freshmen who stated their inten- 
tions to follow teacher-education programs 
shows 77 or 48 per cent to follow the four-year 
elementary- and public-school curricula; $4 or 
52 per cent to become teachers in secondary- 
subject-matter fields. This marks a distinct re- 
versal from one year ago when the ratio was 
about five to one in favor of the secondary 
level. 

The West Virginia Committee on Teacher 
Education met on October 2-3, 1950, to plan its 
agenda and activities for the scholastic year. 
The Committee is studying ways and means for 
improving the total program of teacher educa- 
tion. Committees to study basic subject-matter 
and experience areas have been appointed and 
are expected to get into action early in the year. 

At West Virginia State College the division 
of teacher education is engaged in a study of 
the comprehensive examination for candidates 
for the degree in education, in an effort to make 
this instrument more useful and effective for 
testing the several competences which that divi- 
sion attempts to develope in its prospective 
teachers. 

The College of Education, West Virginia 
University, has added to its staff Grace Scott to 
direct field work in the training of supervisors. 
The plan includes 28 hours’ workshop and 
course-work on the campus and eight hours’ 
laboratory work in the field. The students for 
these courses will be newly elected supervisors 
in the field and present supervisors who do not 
have the master’s degree. To be eligible for 
such training the candidate must be in service. 

The College of Education has instituted a 
plan for field service by eight of its members. 
They will be entirely free to answer calls from 
the field for a period of 12 weeks each. They 
are also employed to spend one full semester 
and 12 weeks in the summer in instructional 
work on the campus. This plan promotes a 
better public-relations program and makes for 
more effective advisory work with graduate 
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students during the summer, when the graduate 
program is at its height. 


WASHINGTON 


Workshops on laboratory experiences. Dur- 
ing August, under the auspices of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
ten national workshops attacking the problem 
of improving laboratory experiences in the edu- 
cation of teachers, were held. The purpose of 
the workshops was the implementation of the 
revised Standard VI of the AACTE. The work- 
shop for the Pacific Northwest was held at 
the Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham. The number in attendance, rep- 
resenting 12 states and British Columbia, was 
77. The leaders of the workshop were Pearl 
Merriman, Associate Professor of Education, 
Western Washington College of Education, and 
Florence Stratemeyer, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Among the areas of discussion and study in 
the Bellingham workshop were: terms and their 
clarification; administrative problems; labora- 
tory experiences—prior to, through, and follow- 
ing student teaching; readiness for laboratory 
experiences; selection of laboratory experiences; 
community resources; assignment to laboratory 
experiences; guidance of the student teachers; 
and evaluation. There was consideration of the 
new Washington plan of certification which re- 
quires four years on campus including labora- 
tory experiences, one year in the field called the 
initial year of teaching, and then the fifth 
year on campus designed to correct weaknesses 
revealed in the initial year of teaching —W. 
W. Haggard. 

WISCONSIN 


State Commission formed. Upon recommen- 
dation of the State Department of Public In- 
struction, 


the Executive Committee of the 
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Wisconsin Education Association created on 
September 15, 1950, the Wisconsin Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards. Nominations for membership are made 
by the WEA to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction who selects the member- 
ship from the list of nominees, thus making 
the Commission a jointly sponsored organiza- 
tion. Members appointed to the Commission 
are: Mrs. Woods Dreyfus, Milwaukee, PTA; 
Beatrice Bengdorff, Manston, county superin- 
tendent; Mollie Leopold, Milwaukee, teacher; 
Fred Brown, Milwaukee, school board member; 
Ella Hanwanet, Milwaukee, private college; 
Alma Link, Oshkosh, teacher; Glen Eye, Madi- 
son, University of Wisconsin College of Edu- 
cation; N. J. Cupery, Shawano, superintendent; 
R. F. Lewis, Madison, State Department of 
Public Instruction. The state superintendent of 
public instruction, the president, and the execu- 
tive secretary of the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation are ex-officio members.—B. F. Lewis. 


WYOMING 


Action program. As a result of the action 
program formulated by the Wyoming delegation 
to the regional conference of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards at Salt Lake City in February, 1950, 
a number of steps have been taken to raise 
standards in Wyoming. Following the Salt Lake 
City meeting, the Wyoming Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
met in Laramie on February 25. At this meet- 
ing plans were made to enlist the active co- 
operation of other professional groups in raising 
standards. Through cooperative efforts of the 
Wyoming Education Association, the University 
of Wyoming, and the State Department of 
Education, new certification standards have been 
adopted.—Karl F. Winchell. 
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